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| Office Corresponneaaa Demands 
Effective English 





IT IS TAUGHT The function 





| HOTCHKISS 


of 
response. In ‘‘Business English’’ there is continued insistence upon 


b the reader’s viewpoint. 
e that the business man should know and want his employees to know. 


office correspondence is to secure favorable 


It presents the things about the use of English 


The essentials of good English are emphasized, especially sentence 


and DREW’S structure and diction. 


There is abundant practice in common business 


forms and usages, such as the make-up of a letter, remittances, filing 


BUSINESS systems, etc. The writing of sales letters, advertisements, and reports, 


as required in this book, will equip the pupil for office work 


It is an 


| ONG] IS] ! All examples are taken from actual business houses. 
absolutely thoroughly practical book on English for business classes. 
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Stenographer 
Writes 
Gregg Shorthand 


He was chosen for this responsible position, before he 
was of age, because of his wonderful speed and accuracy. 


Gregg Shorthand Used in 70% of the Cities 


70% of the cities of the United States whose high 
schools teach shorthand have adopted Gregg Shorthand. 
After careful tests and comparisons with other systems, 
Gregg Shorthand was chosen because it excelled all 
others in simplicity, accuracy and speed. 








Ask for ‘“‘The Progress of the Shorthand Reform.” 
Address Dept. J. E. 
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DO YOU WANT THs 


BEST READERS? 


THE MERRILL READERS 


present a simple and attractive method developed 
throughout every page of the elementary books in 


material which is unusually rich and varied. 


The books of the series are arranged by 
grades from the Primer up. There is also a five- 
book series in which the fourth and fifth books 


cover the work for grades above the fourth. 


By following the helpful suggestions in the 
Teacher’s Manual and by the use of the set of 
ten Charts which have been prepared for pre- 
liminary work and work in connection with the 
Primer, the difficult work of teaching begi nners 


to read will be greatly lightened. 





CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


432 Fourth Avenue New York 


323-325 East 23d Street 
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The Three Tests 


which were applied to every selection 
before it was permitted a place in 


‘Tue PROGRESSIVE 
Music SERIES 


WERE 


True musical worth 
Distinct permanent value 
Unmistakable appeal to childhood 


Dr. Horatio Parker, the editor in chief, 
nlaced his approval. upon every song, and 
his critical judgment has insured to the 
material the highest artistic quality. 

This material, chosen first for its intrin- 
sic beauty, has been classified according to 
a carefully organized pedagogical scheme 
based upon the most approved modern edu- 
cational psychology as applied to music. 

FOUR PUPIL’S BOOKS AND 


THREE TEACHER'S MANUALS 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York 


Boston Chicago 














A New Civics Text Book 
for High Schools 


FORMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


THOMAS HARRISON REED, A. B., LL. B. 
Associate Professor of Government 
University of California 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Its approach te the subject is historical 
It emphasizes economic and industrial phases 
It features the functions of government 


It is adapted for either half or full year 
courses. 


The Text is illustrated with 41 half tones from 
photographs, 9 maps and a large number ot 
diagrams and fac-similes of documents and legal 
forms distributed throughout the book. There 
are bibliographies appended to each chapter, of- 
fering suggestions for further study and also a 
list of topics for special investigation and writ- 
ten reports by students. 


Cloth, illustrated, 549 pages. Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Write for further information to 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 








D. C. HEATH & CO.S’ NEW BOOKS 





Arden Shakespeare Series 


Nine plays are now ready in the new edition, 
revised and set in large type. Each, 30 cents. 


Elhuff’s General Science 
Rich in content, scientific in spirit, educative 
and instructive in the highest degree. 442 
pages. $1.28. 


Elhuff’s Laboratory Manual 
Practical exercises illustrating and extending 
the work in the above text. May be used 
without extensive laboratory equipment. 
Ready in January. 


Knowles’ Oral English 
A manual treating the preparation and de- 
livery of effective and gracious public speech. 
320 pages. $1.20. 


Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la 
Conversation 
A direct, conversational method, entirely in 
French, for the acquiring of rhythmic, idiom- 
atic French by means of oral and written 
drill. 334 pages. $1.25. 


Marion and Garennes’ Introduccion a la 
Lengua Castellana 


Contains enough grammar and exercises to 
enable one to gain a speaking and reading 
knowledge of ordinary Spanish. 163 pages. 
$1.00 


Nelson’s Spanish-American Reader 


The products, physical features, commerce, 
important cities, life, customs, heroes, litera- 
ture, and ideals of Spanish America. In Span- 
ish, with notes and vocabulary. 377 pages. 
$1.25. 


Our complete catalogue with descripti 





Sandwick’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English 
courses in secondary schools. 60 cents. 


Sanford’s The Story of Agriculture in the 


United States 
Presents the more important facts of our agri- 
cultural history and shows their significance 
in connection with the history of the nation. 
402 pages. $1.12. 

Short and Elson’s Introduction to Mathematics 
Correlates arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
constructive geometry. 208 pages. $1.00. 

Tirrell’s Five Hundred Practical Questions 

in Economics 
Prepared by a special committee of the New 
England History Teachers’ Association. Stimu- 
lates intelligent discussion of fundamental 
economic principles. 58 pages. 25 cents. 

Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 
With prose composition and selections for sight 
reading. Meets the new requirements for 
second-year Latin. $1.28. 

Walters’ Principles of Health Control 
Definite directions for the control of hygienic 
and physical conditions essential to good 
health. The aim is primarily preventive and 
secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.60. 

Weeks’ The Avoidance of Fires 
Practical suggestions for young and old, em- 
ployer and employee, by which the annual 
waste by fire may be reduced. 60 cents. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 
The most modern and practical textbook on 
the subject, by the authors of the popular 
Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.32. 


led free on request 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, N. E. A. 


THE KANSAS CITY MEETING 


THE PRESIDENTS 


John D. Shoop, president for 1917, is to be ar- 
dently congratulated upon the success of every 
phase of the Kansas City meeting. There was 
no slip at any point. He had the biggest pro- 
gram ever presented to the superintendents. 
The fear that a great program could not be made 
at Kansas City because of the dis- 


PROGRAM HIGH SPOTS 


There were 350 men and women on the printed. 
program and there were many others whose 
names were not on. There were upwards of 400 
on the program at Kansas City. 

The place of every one of these could have been 
filled by equally good men who did not come, and 

if these 400 had declined there were 





tance from the great centres proved 
groundless. Mr. Shoop is a_ born 
platiorm man and has had abundant 
practice. In a that many of 
our readers will understand, he is a 
master of the art among masters. He 
had no friction at any time about any- 
thing, and he never had to assert au- 
thority. He dominated the program 
without domineering. The associa- 
tion is to be congratulated upon the 
success of Mr. Shoop’s administra- 
tion. President-elect Thomas _ E. 
Finegan, assistant state superinten- 
dent of New York, will honor the De- 
partment as much as it will honor 
him. We can pay him no higher 


sense 








JOHN D. SHOOP 


Superintendent Chicago, Presi- 
dent Department of Superinten- 
dence 1916-1917 


400 others present who could have 
made their place absolutely good. 
That is the peculiar phase of Ameri- 
ca’s education today. The program 
material is easily three times as great 
as can ever be used. 

The high spots were as many and 
as high as ever and the low spots 
were about the same in number and 
depth as usual, but there was little 
that was intermediate between high 
and low. The low spots were from 
three causes, inability to be heard, 
lack of spirit in delivery, and a misfit 
of subject and speaker. 

The most brilliant thing of the 
week was O. T. Corson kicking the 





tribute than to say that we had hoped he would agkickers, knocking the knockers, surveying the 


preside over a meeting in Boston. No man has 
better earned the honor, and no man has better 
demonstrated his ability in leadership, or his fair- 
ness in meeting conditions. 

—o 


KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City’s reception and entertainment 
were all that anyone could ask. Superintendent 
I. I. Cammack and his entire office force were 
efficiently devoted to the comfort of all and the 
success of everything. 

The hotel problem was met much better than 
was feared. There was no attempt to make any- 
one pay for any longer time than he cared to 
stay, as was in the “contract.” “Capacity rates” 
were charged, but even then they were as low 
as in any city in which the Department has met, 
so that it was no hardship. 

Nowhere have the hotels and halls been within 
as small an area as in Kansas City. There was 
no hotel that was not within easy walking dis- 
tance of every place of meeting. 





surveyors, 


There are twenty times as many notable educa- 
tors in the United States today as there were 
twenty years ago, which makes it impossible for 
anyone to loom as large above the horizon as did 
the leaders twenty years ago. 

No one man stood out as clearly in leadership 
of thought as did W. C. Bagley, who on three 
great programs was a master of each. Dr. Bagley 
is one of the men who never puts a dimmer on the 
headlight. 


Charles H. Judd of the School of Education, 
Chicago University, made the best presentation of 
the possible value of surveys that we have heard 
presented. He made them both important and 
useful. 

Charles S. Meek made a graphic portrayal 
and vivid description of the miracle of San Anto- 
nio, for it is no less than a miracle that has been 
wrought in that city under his two-years adminis- 
tration. It is not a matter of opinion but a body 
of indisputable facts which he presents. 
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MR. BLAIR’S PROMINENCE 


Hon. Francis G. Blair, state superintendent 
of Illinois, at the Council of Education meeting on 
Monday evening, made one of the most effective 
speeches on legislation versus administration 
that we have heard in any convention in many a 
day. Indeed, Mr. Blair has never been as con- 
spicuous a leader in thought and ° counsel as at 
Kansas City. As chairman of the committee on 
resolutions he made the most effective report, the 
most brilliant meeting of a crisis with the absolute 
elimination of every issue other than that of 
standing by the President in this hour of our 
country’s need. 

apaidinnen 
GREENWOOD AND BLEWETT 

The Kansas City souvenir, the best ever pre- 
pared for either a summer or winter meeting of 
the N. E. A., was dedicated to James M. Green- 
wood and Ben Blewett, a most appropriate 
memorial. 

At the Cincinnati meeting of the Department 
Mr. Blewett read an elaborate appreciation of 
Mr. Greenwood, which made the Kansas City 
meeting unusually significant. 

At the opening session Dr. O. T. Corson paid 
a beautiful tribute to Mr. Greenwood. It was a 
classic in appreciation. On another occasion Dr. 
William M. Davidson eulogized Mr. Greenwood 
feelingly and appropriately. 

—— 


THEY WERE MISSED 


We do not recall a meeting when so many 
spoke so feelingly of those who were not there. 

Of course the absence of many state superin- 
tendents and presidents of state universities is 
easily accounted for by the freakishness of legis- 
latures in 1917. 

But there were an unusual number of other 
absences like Ella Flagg Young and Jane Addams, 
L. M. Dillman and George A. Plimpton, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, James M. and John Arthur 
Greene, Sarah Louise Arnold, Lucy Wheelock, 
Reuben Post Halleck, C. W. Bardeen and O. M. 
Plummer, George H. Reed and the Dixon pencils, 
Lewis H. Jones and Waldridge N. Ferris, Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown and David Starr Jordan, Alfred 
Roncovieri and J. Y. Joyner, Joseph Swain and 
J. A. Shawan, Katherine D. Blake and Florence 
Holbrook, John W. Cook and Edwin G. Cooley, 
William E. Chancellor and William McAndrew, 
Payson Smith and Mason Stone, H. C. Morrison 
and Walter R. Ranger, Jacques Redway and 
Henry Houck, Samuel Hamilton, Lee Driver, 
Josephine Corliss Preston and Cora Wilson 
Stewart, George H. Martin and Aaron Gove, 
Julia Fried Walker and Anna Wilson. James M. 
Greenwood, Ben Blewett and Susan E. Blow 
were keenly missed because we were in Missouri, 
and in Missouri Howard A. Goss was missed. 
Dr. Z. X. Snyder’s place will never be filled. 

“iow we do miss John MacDonald” was a fre- 
quent expression, and we did miss him. He was 
in a class all by himself and no one was more 
affectionately appreciated when he was with us 
or is more missed now that he has gone. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


Secretary D. W. Springer has never played in 
as good luck as at Kansas City and everything in 
his department went well. It is no easy matter 
to register 3,800 persons, mostly in two days, and 
there are innumerable details that the secretary 
must look after of which the onlooker can never 
know. 

Superintendent William M. Davidson of Pitts- 
burgh made several banquet addresses and was 
always high man at any luncheon. He combines in 
an unusual way the fervor of oratory and the 
sensing of situations and has pertinent verse for 
any needed effect. 

For the first time John H. Francis of Colum- 
bus was in the game. He has been prominently 
upon the program on previous occasions,—Phila- 
delphia and Detroit,—but not until now has he 
been at home with the boys who do things. 
When he was on the general program he had 
one of the ovations of the week. 

Charles E. Chadsey, Detroit, is a recognized 
leader by his associates. In the Department of 
today no man is more uniformly accepted as a 
leader among the leaders than is he. Whether 
as chairman of a committee, as a speaker upon 
a program, or as a counselor he never fails to 
say or do the right thing, in the right way at the 
right time. 

William Wirt has never fared as well with the 
brethren as at Kansas City. He has never had 
his facts match his philosophy as well as now. 
And with years has come the poise of confidence. 
He is no longer fighting for recognition or ap- 
preciation. He is always among friends who 
forgive him pleasantly if he mixes John and 
Mark among the Hopkinses. Mr. Wirt has cer- 
tainly “arrived” as an associate with the super- 
intendents, large and small. 


S. A. Courtis had repeated private rehearsals 
on the Courtis tests with lantern slide illumina- 
tion of the subject. These tests always suggest 
the famous Babcock test that has _ separated 
worthwhile and worthless dairy cows. 


As usual United States Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton was honor man at all functions and was 
on many programs. He maintained his reputa- 
tion as an interesting and effective speaker on a 
great variety of subjects and occasions. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer has had more honors 
and served more extensively in the N. E. A. than 
any other man now alive. He has been presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence, and 
has served as president of the National Educa- 
tion Association three years. 

John W. Withers, as the newly elected superin- 
tendent of St. Louis as the successor of the late 
Ben Blewett, was the recipient of congratula- 
tions, as was Superintendent B. B. Jackson, wh» 
succeeds Frank E. Spaulding in Minneapolis. 
There was great rejoicing that these two impor- 
tant cities practiced civil service and promoted 
men every way equipped for their responsibilities. 
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Otis W. Caldwell of the School of Education, 
Chicago University, was of exceptional interest 
because he has been selected by Abraham Flex- 
ner for the principalship of the unique experi- 
ment of a model school in connection with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Lotus D. Coffman, dean of education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, is recognized as one of the 
men who is very much in the educational game. 
No man was more efficient in the great legis- 
lative contest in Illinois three years ago, and he 
had a surprisingly great following for the presi- 
dency of the University of Minnesota. 

H. A. Rugg, School of Education, Chicago Uni- 
versity, was one of the young men 
who won high praise by his clear-cut - 
presentation of an_ uninspirational 
theme. As they say in politics, “he 
will bear watching” by those who are 
scouting for coming men. 

Grace Shepherd demonstrated that 
she is as much a favorite out of office 
as she was in the many years she 
served as treasurer of the N. E. A. 

Jennie Burkes, assistant to State 
Superintendent W. F. Feagin of 
Alabama, has a charming personality, 
socially and on the platform. Her 
story of experiences as county super- 
tendent of Claiborne County among 
the Cumberland Mountains is as fas- 


Wilson Stewart or Jessie Field among women, 
or of the late Booker T. Washington or Benn B. 
Lindsey among men. No other man or woman 
will -do more for any program than will Jennie 
Burkes. 

No one demonstrated more masterful leader- 
ship in educational progress than did Harold W. 
Foght among rural school leaders and workers, 
He is the one American educator who knows 
farm life personally in both the Old World and 
the New, who has studied the latest—before the 
war—agricultural achievements in Europe, who 
knows farm conditions in every section of the 
United States and has been a highly efficient 
teacher in a normal school. All this training and 
knowledge he uses inspiringly with voice and 
pen. 

Robert J. Aley, president of the N. E. A. for 
1917, made the most of various occasions to ur- 
gently invite everybody to boost for the Port- 
land meeting. No one is more highly respected 
and beloved than is “Bob Aley.” 

Miss Margaret T. Maguire of Philadelphia 
graced the secretaryship of the Department with 
all the patience and skill required to corral the 
papers of the unresponsive speakers. 

H. B. Wilson of Topeka and his brother, Guy 
M. Wilson, of the Iowa State Agricultural Col- 
lege, apostles pre-eminent in the elimination of 
wasted energy in courses of study and in 
motivating that which remains, maintained their 
prominence at Kansas City. 





THOMAS E, FINEGAN her hi Ini a wf 
Deputy Commissioner of Educa- t e. C 1cago U iversity as rep- 


tion, New York, President De- resented by Dean Charles H. Judd, 
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THE BIG CITIES 


The cities, large and small, are the great force 
in the Department. Never before have they been. 
as devoted to all its interests as at present. 

New York, unfortunately, was not represented 
by Superintendent W. H. Maxwell, who has been 
on leave of absence since January, 1916, and his 
leave continues until April 1, when he will return 
to his office or retire on a $5,000 emeritis pension, 
but there were several representatives of the offi- 
cial force, notably A. W. Edson and Grace C. 
Strachan. Columbia University was largely rep- 
resented, as was the University of the City of 
New York, and for the first time the Bureau of 
Educational Experiments, Educational building, 
New York, was represented and by 
A. M. Hulbert. 

Chicago broke all records of all 
cities. She had the presidency, and 
the assistant superintendent, every 
district superintendent, every high 
school principal, two members of the 
Board of Education and seventy ele- 
mentary school principals were in at- 
tendance. Chicago also had the pres- 
idency of the National Council of Ed- 
‘ ucation’in the brilliant personality of 
W. B. Owen, the principal of Chicago 
Teachers College. Dean J. F. Hosic 
and many of Dr. Owen’s staff were 


17-1918 Dean Marion Talbot, Dr. Nathaniel 
Butler, Dr. F. D. Bobbitt and many others. 


Philadelphia, for some unaccountable reason, 
has never played the part of the third city of the 
country in the N. E. A. or in the Department, 
which is more strange in that the Department 
met there and was royally entertained in 1913, 
The chief honor and activity of Philadelphians 
was in the secretaryship, which was admirably 
filled by Miss Margaret T. Maguire. 

St. Louis had a large delegation under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Superintendent J. W. 
Withers, 

xoston’s superintendent, F. B. Dyer, was one 
of the forceful men on programs and in councils, 
Of Chadsey of Detroit and Davidson of Pitts- 
burgh we speak elsewhere. Both cities were 
largely represented. Miss Ada Van Stone Harris 
of Pittsburgh, author, lecturer, and member of 
the normal school faculty, is one of the best 
known women in the Department. Mrs. J. R. 
Bishop of the East High School, Detroit, is decid- 
edly a “live wire” on the relation of colleges to 
high schools. 

Superintendent Frederick of Cleveland, despite 
public impression, is the superintendent until next 
September. Fortunately his business success has 
made him indifferent to school politics. He re- 
tains the ardent friendships of N. E. A. associ- 
ates. 

Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati has as vital a 
message on city school administration as any 
one in America. If he has been extra modest in 
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his claims he has no superior in achievement. 
Cincinnati has done as many good things in the 
usual way and as many unusual things in a good 
way as has any city in the world. 

Henry Emerson of Buffalo has been superin- 
tendent by election by the people more years than 
have all other superintendents of cities so elected 
in the United States. He has been in Buffalo as 
high school principal and superintendent for more 
than forty years, and without appreciable opposi- 
tion by vote or criticism. Even the “People’s 
Column” of the daily press has never annoyed 
him. His retirement has never been suggested 
and never will be. What a record! 

Baltimore has the secretaryship for 1918—Miss 
Lida Lee Tall. 

Los Angeles’ new superintendent, Albert Shiels, 
made his first program appearance. 

San Francisco’s chief representative was Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, secretary of the State Associa- 
tion. For efficiency through energy and acquain- 
tance he is a master. 

There was keen satisfaction in the presence of 
Frank B. Cooper of Seattle, who was seriously ill 
a year ago when the meeting was at Detroit, 
and all other past presidents of the Department 
united in an affectionate telegram. 

The return to activity of A. B. Poland of New- 
ark, who’has been off duty so far as public profes- 
sional functions are concerned for a long time, 
was cause for genuine rejoicing. 

Superintendent Ernest L. Thurston and Chair- 
man Van Schalk of the Washington Board of 
Education represented the city schools. 

Of course Washington is always largely repre- 
sented by the United States Bureau of Education. 
This year there were Commissioner P. P. Clax- 
ton and his associates, Harold W. Foght, 
William T. Bawden, J. C. Muerman, W. 5S. 
Deffenbaugh, and Miss Bessie Locke. The 
Bureau is more and more expanding its activities. 

Minneapolis was represented by Superinten- 
dent B. B. Jackson, and his assistants, W. H. 
Webster and Elizabeth Holl, and several principals 
and supervisors. 

St. Paul’s new superintendent, E. C. Hart- 
well, of whom the city, lay and official, is justly 
proud, represented the city for the first time. 

Milwaukee, as always, loomed large on several 
horizons. Of course Superintendent M. C. Potter, 
who masses the friendships of Superior, Pueblo, 
and St. Paul behind his popularity at Milwaukee, 
is always among the leaders. He brought with him 
many assistants, supervisors and principals, but 
Milwaukee’s great leadership in the Department is 
due to the “Bruce Bulletin” and President Carroll 
G. Pearse, and this year a four-page daily, “The 
Ameriaan School,” was added to Milwaukee’s 
activities. 

Indianapolis was the city with a significant in- 
terrogation mark. There were 2,000 city super- 
intendents, Department of Education experts, 
and surveyors wondering who will be who after 
J. G. Collicott, provided the legislature does not 
undo those who undo him. Dr. C. W. Kendall 


js always more closely identified with Indianapolis 
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than is any other man, and Georgia Alexander is 
always in every game in and for the city. 

Columbus as always is brilliantly represented 
by O. T. Corson, and John H. Francis makes 
J. A. Shawan’s place good in the councils of the 
N. E. A., and on the platform he has no superior 
in vigor and vision. 

New Orleans has done well to follow loyally 
the lead of J. M. Gwinn, who has magnified the 
progress of the North in the oldest large city of the 
South. His professional comradeship is in the 
North while his loyalty is to Louisiana and the 
South. 

Denver kept her political row at home while she 
sent Superintendent Carlos M. Cole, Assistant 
W. H. Smiley, Principal H. E. Barrett, H. V. 
Kepner and others to accompany State Super- 
intendent Mary C. C. Bradford, who plays a 
larger part in the N. E. A. than any woman state 
superintendent has ever played. 

Dr. James H. Baker, president emeritis of the 
State University of Colorado, is one of the few 


men who despite his retirement from active lead- 


ership in an institution, retains his interest alert- 
mindedly in this Department. 

Jersey City’s Superintendent Henry Snyder’s 
great achievement was the putting over of the 
report of his committee on military training in 
high schools. 

Portland, Oregon, was busy presenting the 
attractions of the Rose City as an excursion 
point for next summer. Superintendent ae S 
Alderman is always a favorite with the Depart- 
ment, and he had with him J. Francis Drake, rep- 
resenting the Board of Education, and his as- 
sistant, D. A. Grout, but overtopping even Alder- 
man and his official associates was S. L. Lancas- 
ter, the engineer and builder of the Columbia 
River highway, of whose matchless views we 
speak elsewhere. If that evening does not 
tempt every one to go or make an effort to go to 
the N. E. A. in July nothing will. 

Oakland’s superintendent, A. C. Barker, was 
there while on a two-months scouting trip for his 
Board of Education. 

Rochester’s superintendent, W. S. Weet, 
directed the destinies of the Department for 1918 
as chairman of the nominating committee and im 
presenting his report paid a_ deserved tribute to 
the nominee for the presidency, Thomas E. 
Finegan. 

Providence suffered from the absence for the 
first time of State Superintendent Walter R. 
Ranger. Superintendent Winslow was absent, 
though well represented by his assistant, an ex- 
ceptionally well equipped young man, profession- 
ally, C. F. Towne. Dr. J. L. Alger, president of 
the State Normal School, has never missed a 
meeting of the Department since his entrance 
upon this work. 

Louisville’s superintendent, O. L. Reid, who is 
getting his first experience in city administration, 
was an earnest student of the ways and means 
advised by his official seniors. 

Toledo has always played an _ exceptionally 
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modest part in the Department and she main- 
tained her practice this year. 

No man has been more constant in attendance, 
or has retained the friendship of the outgoing 
and the incoming administration more uniformly 
than has J. H. Phillips of Birmingham. 


Qe 
ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN 


The women have never been as prominent in 
any meeting so far as programs are concerned as 
they were at Kansas City. Not all were present, 
but the percentage was as large as in the case of 
men. They had five departments all their own and 
co-operated with two others. 

The following women were on the printed pro- 
gram: Dean Marion Talbot, Chicago Univer- 
sity; Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of Mis- 
souri; Emma Serl, Kansas City; Kathryn Sisson 
McLean, Ohio Wesleyan University; Hattie 
Moore Mitchell, Pittsburg, Kansas; Josephine 
Corliss Preston, state superintendent of Washing- 
ton; Helen M. Bennett, Chicago; Dean Fitch, 
Oberlin; Dean White, State College, Washing- 
ton; Katherine Paul, New York; Mrs. Mary C. C. 
Bradford, state superintendent, Colorado; Dr. 
Margaret McNaught, State Department, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Chalmers Hutchison, Fort Worth; Mrs. J. B. Mc- 
Bride, Springfield, Missouri; Mrs. E. R. Weeks, 
Kansas City; Mrs. Fred Dick, Denver; Mrs. 
F. W. McAllister, San Antonio; Mrs. Walter 
Johe, St. Louis; Mary C. McCulloch and Cather- 
ine Watkins, Washington, D. C.; Edna Baker, 
Elizabeth Harrison and Alice Temple, Chicago; 
Almina George, Margaret Jean Calvin, New 
York; Adelaide Steele Baylor, Anna E. Logan, 
Cincinnati; Elizabeth Hall, Minneapolis; Lida 
Lee Tall, Baltimore; May Trumper, Helena; 
Catherine J. MacKay, Iowa State College; Alice 
P. Norton, Chicago; Essie M. Heyle, Kansas 
City; Mary Baker, Memphis; Jennie Snow, 
Chicago; Josephine T. Berry, University of Min- 
nesota;' Kate Kinyon, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Araminta Holman, State Agricultural College, 
Kansas, and Ethelwyn Miller, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Were there ever forty women on any general 
educational association program? 


a 


THE SOUVENIR 


Kansas City literally surpassed anything ever 
attempted by way of souvenir, and there was not 
a line of advertising in it. Whoever sees this and 
remembers the New York “Souvenir” will 
have some appreciation of what Kansas City did 
in this matter for the Association and incidentally 
for Kansas City. 

The book is nine by twelve inches, is beautifully 
illustrated in color as well as with photogravure 
productions. Some colored insert pages. These 
are twelve by eighteen inches; five full page, sixty- 
five half-page, and thirty-eight quarter-page half- 
tones; every one of the 112 pictures and charts is 
attractive to everyone, is educationally valuable 
and invaluable as a demonstration of the leader- 
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ship in her schools and the significance of Kansas 
City’s énterprise and attractiveness. 


COLLEGE MEN 

The senior men from colleges and universities 
were noticeably absent, and one would have said 
that these institutions had fallen from grace if he 
did not stop to note the young collegians, There 
were two hundred university and college men and 
we think that is high water mark, 

Columbia University was not represented by 
either President Nicholas Murray Butler nor 
John Dewey, great men from that largest univer- 
sity in America, but there were twelve other men 
who have come to play a prominent part in 
American education, men like Dean James E. 
Russell, David Snedden, Frank M. McMurry, 
Paul Monroe, G. D. Strayer, William H. Kil- 
patrick and T. D. Wood. These men are as 
closely in touch with educational activities the 
country over as any other equal number of uni- 
versity men, and much more so than were any 
university men twenty years ago. Then a uni- 
versity president was prominent, but professors 
now are more vital forces than presidents were 
then. 

Of course Charles W. Eliot, president emeritis 
of Harvard, never attends now and Harvard has 
no man to make his place good in the N. E. A. 
but H. W. Holmes and Alexander Inglis are 
more influential in educational thought and ac- 
tivity than the older Harvard men can appreciate. 


——— 
THE LANCASTER VIEWS 


The Department has never had so brilliant an 
hour as that with Samuel L. Lancaster, engineer 
and builder of the Columbia River highway, the 
most wonderful boulevard in the world, upon 
which the city of Portland and Multnomah 
County have expended $1,800,000. There is no 
equally interesting bit of highway engineering. 
Here only in the new world are there high bank 
walls, dry-built, with no mortar, cement or con- 
crete to bind stone to stone. The highway is the 
nearest perfection for its entire forty-six miles 
of any roadway in America. And it is the most 
wonderful combination scenery of several grace- 
ful, snow-capped mountains, of many beautiful 
waterfalls and cascades, of a mile-wide river, of 
every other scenic feature that artist could de- 
sire. And the views! Such views! From 
photographs, color capturing, of every shade, 
line, and tint in nature in her glory. It is no 
wonder that 4,000 persons objected to any cur- 
tailment of such inspiring entertainment. 


—— 
INAUGURATE THE SUPERINTENDENT 


One of the notable suggestions of the meeting 
was that of Hon. C. N. Kendall, state commis- 
sioner of education of New Jersey, who advo- 
cated the formal inauguration of a city superin- 
tendent. 

Why should there be an expensive and demon- 
strative inauguration of a college president who 
administers the affairs of an educational institu- 
tion with from 500 to 5,000 students, and no at- 
tention paid to the coming of a man to administer 
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the affairs of an educational institution with from 
10,000 to 500,000 students? 

Dr. Kendall deserves high praise for suggest- 
ing something that should start something of 
limitless possibilities for good in the education of 
the people in the significance of the public school 
System. 

—— 


TRUE AND: NOT TRITE 


Carroll G. Pearse quoted the testimony of the 
British educational visitors of some years ago as 
saying that the National Education Association 
has done more toward giving the United States a 
unity in her education than has any other instru- 
mentality. And then Mr. Pearse showed how 
true it is. 

Se — 


OWEN’S LEADERSHIP 


William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal College, and president of the National 
Council of Education, has demonstrated remark- 
able ability in the noblest phases of educational 
leadership. 

He first challenged attention when he helped 
to magnify a city normal school into a normal 
‘college. He took a foremost part in the leader- 
ship of teachers in a serious municipal crisis. He 
was among the leaders who transformed the State 
‘Teachers Association of Illinois from a harmless 
membership of 4,000 into a powerful membership 
of 16,000. At the New York meeting of the 
National Education Association he prepared 
resolutions of high significance and at Kansas 
City he started the National Council of Education 
upon a new career of genuine service to American 
education, 

——— 
EXHIBITS, COMMERCIAL AND OTHER- 
WISE 

For the first time, in summer or winter, the ex- 
hibits were a great success. The place was inac- 
cessible without a parallel, but everybody went 
where they were because they were worth seeing 
‘when they got there. 

One map firm took orders for more than $2,000 
worth of goods in four days. The International 
Harvester Company, that has always done well, 
had five times as many registrations as ever be- 
fore. This was the universal story. 

In the first place the “Official Directory of the 
Exhibits” was by far the best ever prepared for 
‘the delegates, and to this we attribute largely the 
great success of the exhibits. The directory had 
a full page map of the hall with an index so that 
you could see at a glance just where to go to see 
what you wanted to see. There were 128 distinct 
booths of exhibitors. 

The directory classified the exhibits into 
seventy-five groups. It was cross catalogued so 
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that one could not fail to know just where to go 
for anything desired. 

Entirely aside from use at Kansas City we ap- 
preciate the directory for our office as it enables 
us to answer innumerable questions promptly. 


ATLANTA, NOT BOSTON 


Boston renewed her invitation of last year be- 
cause-many men. uf#éd her to do so, and 441 per- 
sons voted to come to Boston in-1918. This_she 
highly appreciates. She could offer many things 
of educational, historic, and literary significance 
that Atlanta could not offer, but she could not 
offer mid-summer weather in February and we 
certainly hope Atlanta will be able to make good 
in her weather asset. Boston was willing to do 
as much as any city in the United States could do 
by way of providing for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of the superintendents of America, but she 
will never make a campaign of shouting and tag- 
ging. She appreciates the fact that 441 of the 
superintendents appreciated the dignity of her in- 
vitation. 





HIGH POINTS 
Superintendent Joseph M. Gwinn, New 
Orleans :— 

Progress of conservatives is more important 
than progress of radicals. 
Junius L. Merriam, 

University of Missouri :— 

The outward look is much more effective than 
the inward look. ... You can never success- 
fully observe a child when he knows you are ob- 
serving him. A child is too keen to be exploited 
by any expert if he knows it. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, 
University of Illinois :— 

If the college and normal school do not get 
together in the preparation of teachers there will 
arise a new institution to do the work of both of 
them. 

If a normal school graduate goes out and 
teaches an elementary school a few years and 
then goes to college and thereafter teaches a high 
school it is a good thing for the high school, but 
bad for the elementary school. 

Woe to him who would perpetuate the evils of 
teacher training in either normal school or col- 
lege. 

In place of mechanical test of teachers, it is in- 
dispensable that we have a diagnostic test of 
teachers as to their sympathy, their patience, and 
their insight. 

Normal school teachers are everywhere over- 
worked. Their hours in the classroom are 
twenty-four per week as against ten in the state 
university, eleven in the agricultural college and 
sixteen in the small college. 





Teachers there are, in great numbers, who see the future man or woman in their pupils, and 
who labor. unceasingly to fortify them against their day of need; but the test that passes pupils 
from gradé to grade does not take into account growth in character or moral strength. 

—Dean James E. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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INCIDENTAL REFERENCE 


The weather has never been better for a meet- 
ing of the Department. Fine February days 


like those are rare in any part of the United 
States. 


The attendance was near 4,000, within 200 


surely of the Detroit meeting, which was the 
largest ever. 


The acoustic properties of the Convention 
hall were unusually good, but there are persons 


who should never try to talk to 4,000 persons in 
any auditorium. 


Michigan had a special train, under the leader- 
ship of State Superintendent Fred L. Keeler, 
with 150 thereon. Michigan appreciates having 
the headquarters of the N. E. A. at Ann Arbor. 
Indeed, Springer, Ford & Co. have led Michigan 
to claim the title of “Empire State of the West.” 


When State Superintendent Francis G. Blair, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented as the entire report of the committee 
one resolution assuring the President that we 
were all loyal to him and would follow where 


he leads, the vast audience, 4,000 strong, rose 


and cheered heartily. 


The Educational Press Association had by far 
its largest banquet attendance and its most busi- 
ness-like session. The “high cost of business” 
was very much in evidence in the discussion of 
the brethren. The price of paper, of printers’ 
ink and labor affects no class of people, rela- 
tively, more seriously than it does educational 
magazine publishers. 


The Educational Press Association is to or- 
ganize a vigorous campaign for higher salaries 
for teachers. No one needs such a campaign 
more than they do, for the high cost of living 
hits them hard and they have no way to take 


advantage of the “opportunities” to make 
money. 
The Teachers’ Agencies had their largest 


dining group and the most important business 
meeting in their history. There has never been 
such unanimity of sentiment among them as at 
the Kansas City meeting. 


There was an unusual number of new men 


and women on the various programs. 


Banquets, dinners, luncheons, and breakfasts 
broke all records with a crash. It is impossible 
to find out how many there were, but it is en- 
tirely within bounds to put the number well 
above fifty. It was not at all unusual for a man 
to be invited to six or eight at the same hour. 


One entire afternoon was set apart for an ex- 
hibition of gymnastic exercises of all kinds by 
the Kansas City schools, and the value of the 
demonstration justified devoting an afternoon 
to it. 
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Home Economics was very much in evidence. 
These practical women are highly practical 
promoters of their art and science. 


The education of the immigrant has never 
played as important a part before in any Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Educational research was less in evidence 
than on some occasions, but its devotees were 
no less devoted to their science. 


The teachers of English are very much in 
earnest. They have their subject on their hearts 
extensively and intensively. J. F. Hosic of 
the Chicago Normal College is the champion 
pre-eminent of the newest new in English teach- 
ing. His program enlisted men and women 
from the University of Wisconsin, University 
of Chicago, Nebraska University, and the State 
College of Kansas, from normal schools of Iowa, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Illinois, Missouri, and 
high schools of St. Louis and Chicago. 


The kindergartners took no appreciable in- 
terest in the Department until Dr. Chadsey, as 
president of the St. Louis meeting, gave Miss 
Lucy Wheelock a star place on an evening pro- 
gram. Since then these enthusiastic women 
have been an important feature of the mid-win- 
ter meeting of the N. E. A. 


Mrs. Frances E. Clarke and the Victor ma- 
chine made a much greater impression than 
ever before. The literature records are really 
a greater success if possible than the musical 
records. The record of a music masterpiece can 
never hope to excel the human voice or the real 
instrument, but no reader can possibly match 
the victrola in rendering most literary master- 
pieces. 

No one can get from the silent reading the 
same thrill that he will get from the victrola 
wherever there is any suggestion of sound, mu- 
sical or otherwise. 

Personally we would sooner hear the vic- 
trola’s interpretation of masterpieces than any 
other literary entertainment we know. It is a 
revelation to know how many of Scott’s master- 
pieces need the bagpipe, how many other mas- 
terpieces of American as well as British authors 
need the accompaniment of “hoofs on the vil- 
lage street,” the ring of the blacksmith’s anvil, 
the roar of cannon, the rattle of musketry, the 
shout of the multitude, etc., etc. Nothing less 
than the Lancaster lecture interested me more 
at Kansas City than the literature records which 
Mrs. Clarke has had brought into being. 


Dr. A. M. Hulbert’s description of Mrs. Marie 
Turner Harvey’s work at Porter School as 
given in the rural section was the most effective 
account of school work ever made in connection 
with the N. E. A. probably. It was his study of 
the Porter School activity that led the Bureau 
of Educational Experiments to place Mrs. Har- 
vey in position to achieve her highest vision 
without physical exhaustion or mental distrac- 
tion. 
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A SAMPLE WELCOME 

One of the Profit Sharing Stores sent to those 
who had rooms engaged for the meeting the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

“We are pleased to know that you are a dele- 
gate to the forthcoming National Education 
Association, which convenes in Kansas City on 
the 26th day of February. 

“There are a lot of things here which will make 
your visit pleasurable and _ instructive. The 
splendid features of the convention you already 
know. 

“This store has provided a number of con- 
veniences for the personal comfort of the visitors 
to Kansas City. Among them are rest rooms, 
telephones, city directories, post office, cafeteria, 
and many other things. 

“We hope that every minute of every hour 
of every day of your stay in Kansas City will be 
so enjoyable that you will always be glad you 
came. 

“This store, therefore, extends you a most cor- 
dial greeting.” 


oe 


MOST UNFORTUNATE 


The one jar and jolt of the week was when Mr. 
Lancaster’s lecture was cut short by the turning 
on of the electric lights. The vast audience re- 
sented this most emphatically, and it looked for 
a time as though the entire remaining program of 
the evening would be wrecked. For many min- 
utes the audience cheered so roisteringly that it 
seemed as though it would not allow Secretary 
Springer tc explain. When at last he got 
a hearing he claimed that it was all a mistake and 
Mr. Lancaster was asked to return and complete 
his views, but of course he gracefully declined. 

a, 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


The attendance at the section devoted to school 
and home gardens was pleasing in numbers, in in- 
terest and in that all sections of this country were 
represented. This association takes in Canada, 
Alaska, and our Island possessions. 

‘School gardening in Missouri was discussed by 
the president of the Kansas City Board of Edu- 
cation, Hale H. Cook, by H. C. Irish, supervisor 
of school gardens of St. Louis, and by E. R. de 
Vigne, supervisor of school gardens in Kansas 
City. “The Relation of Home and _ School 
Gardens” was presented by Wallace E. Mason, 
principal Normal School, Keene, N. H., and by 
Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal McKinley Prevo- 
cational School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The leaders in the discussion on “Who should 
support school gardens?’ were Superintendent 
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Albert Shiels of Los Angeles, E. C. Lindemann, 
state club leader, Lansing, Michigan, and Super- 
intendent Frank W. Miller, Dayton, Ohio. The 
informal discussions which followed were not the 
least valuable of these conferences. 

Mr. de Vigne, garden supervisor of Kansas 
City, created some newspaper comment and criti- 
cism by declaring that he wished that potatoes 
would go to $5.00 a bushel. Many people would 
then be forced to grow them or go without. We 
must practice conservation—conservation of the 
soil—of the waste land—vacant back yards and 
vacant lots. Thousands of acres are wasted or 
unused in every section. Thousands of boys and 
girls—yes, and adults too—could be directly bene- 
fited, physically, financially and perhaps morally 

-too, by cultivating these vacant lots and back 
yards. It is clear that this coming season is the 
psychological time—the time of the H. C. L. to 
push and extend the garden work in all sections 
of the country. 

The annual school garden dinner at the City 
Club was the pleasing social “get together” 
planned by the local garden enthusiasts. The 
table decorations were masses of beautiful sweet 
peas and spring flowers, sent up for this occasion 
by a garden lover in Louisville, Kentucky. 
An illustrated lecture on “School Gardens of 
America” was given complimentary to the people 
of Kansas City on Friday night by the President 
of the Garden Association, Van Evrie Kil- 
patrick, New York. 


SEE ERE 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS 
EFFICIENT ORGANIZATION. 
BY REED B. TEITRICK 
Deputy State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 

The driver of a tourist wagon entertained the 
passengers by the skilful snapping of the whip- 
lash, taking off the tip of a twig far up in the 
tree, or a golden buttercup. 

A hornet’s nest was beside the driveway. 

“Try it on that nest,” said a passenger. 

“Oh, no,” said the driver, “they are organized.” 

AN IRON BAND. 
BY FRANCIS G. BLAIR 
State Superintendent of Illinois 

A band of iron about a hitching post is valuable 
from the first day and increases in value every 
year, 

But an iron band about a growing tree does no 
good at anytime and in a short time will strangle 
the tree. 

Laws for schools should never be bands of 
iron, which are never for anything that is alive, 
certainly not for anything that is progressive. 


* 
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Till psychology is an exact science education cannot attain exact formulation or delimitation; 
till the social organism reaches its Utopia, the educational system cannot be at rest. Hence the 
diversity of views in the fundamentals due to divergence of viewpoints, the ceaseless struggle 
for educational control between collectivism and individualism and the intrusion of insistent in- 
terests, industrial and social, to modify all, must always predicate a transitional stage for educa- 
tion.—Magnus Gross, Teachers’ Council, New York. 
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SURVEYING THE SURVEYORS 


BY DR, O, T, CORSON 


Editor of Ohio Educational Monthly 


[In response to the Addresses of Welcome at the Kansas City meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A.J 


The attention now given to school surveys 
warrants a few observations regarding them by 
one who is neither a “surveyor,” nor a “sur- 
veyee,” and who can, therefore, afford, with mal- 
ice toward none and charity for all, who deserve 
it, to say what he thinks on the subject. 

At its last session this Department wisely 
placed itself on record as commending “the prop- 
erly conducted, sympathetic, and constructive 
school survey, as an aid in the solution of school 
problems.” 

It is fair to infer that this positive commenda- 
tion of properly conducted, sympathetic, and con- 
structive school surveys is at least an indirect and 
well merited condemnation of all school surveys 
improperly conducted, unsympathetically 
directed, with the evident purpose of finding 
fault, and, therefore, necessarily destructive in 
their influence and results. 

No argument is necessary to prove that a 
“properly conducted” school survey cannot be 
conducted by surveyors who have had no success- 
ful experience in teaching, without which it is im- 
possible to pass intelligent judgment on the work 
of either teachers or pupils. No amount of 
second-hand information gained from text-books 
or from collecting and collating answers to 
questions sent to teachers, can qualify any one to 
survey, with any degree of fairness or intelli- 
gence, any teaching of any kind anywhere. If a 
few of the so-called ‘‘experts” in education would 
only retire from their pernicious activity long 
enough to permit their proper classification as 
ex-“spurts,” the demands of truthfulness would 
be much better met and worthy teachers would be 
greatly relieved. 

Were it not for the incalculable and irreparable 
injury which would come to helpless children, as 
a result, it would be interesting and instructive to 
try the experiment of requiring each “expert 
surveyor” to teach in the school which he sur- 
veys, for at least a month, and give a concrete ex- 
ample of how the work, which he is so ready to 
criticise, should be done. No doubt such an ex- 
periment would greatly reduce the number of 
theorists, who are always ready to find fault with 
the work of the teachers, but who, when put to 
the test, are found to be far more incompetent 
than those whom they criticise. 

No survey is “properly conducted” which is 
hastily made. It takes time to investigate with 
any degree of fairness and justice the work of the 
school or the methods of a teacher. One visit to 
a recitation is no criterion by which to pass final 
judgment upon teaching. All of us who have 
taught school can recail days when all things 
seemed to work together for good and to con- 
spire to bring success. On the other hand there 
are vivid memories of other days when opposite 


conditions prevailed. Had we been “surveyed” 
on one of our “good days” our standing would 
have been excellent, but if on one of our “bad 
days,” “very poor” would have been recorded to 
our discredit. Any sane supervisor knows that 
more than one hasty visit to the school is neces- 
sary to secure the information on which to base 
even a partially fair estimate of the work of 
a teacher. 

In more than one instance in conducting school 
surveys a youthful “professor” in the full pride of 
a degree recently conferred, with little or no ex- 
perience in teaching, has rushed into a classroom, 
with notebook in hand, there to remain through 
one recitation, “to survey’ the teacher’s work, 
In the sense that “to survey” is to overlook, the 
“farce” is a great success, but to give to the pub- 
lic conclusions based on such a “farce” is an out- 
rage which cannot be too severely condemned. 

The hasty and superficial manner in which 
school surveys are sometimes made justifies the 
suggestion that when so made, a sign should be 
placed on The Survey Headquarters to read :— 

“Schools surveyed while the teachers are at 
lunch. Reports formulated and given to the 
press the following night while the superinten- 
dent, principals, and teachers are asleep, thus 
avoiding the embarrassment which would come 
with a verification of the truthfulness of the state- 
ments made in the report. If in special haste, re- 
ports can be made in advance and the survey 
made afterward to conform to the report.” 

Teachers neither ask nor desire that a survey 
of their work should be “sympathetic” in the 
sense that they be considered objects of pity or 
commiseration. But they do insist and they have 
a right to demand that they be treated as human 
beings, men and women of character and intelli- 
gence, who are truthful and honest and reliable 
and sincere. In some instances surveyors have 
refused, when entering the schoolroom, to make 
known either their names or their purposes. 
Their actions have been characteristic of private 
detectives raiding a “speak easy” in search of 
concealed liquor and law violators with the 
knowledge that, in dealing with criminals, silence 
and caution are both necessary. There can be no 
explanation and can be no excuse for thus humil- 
iating teachers, when inspecting their work. A 
school surveyor should at least act with such 
courtesy as always characterizes a gentleman and 
should in every way endeavor to make his 
“patients” as comfortable as possible while the 
operation is being performed. 

A “sympathetic” school survey will always 
look for good as well as poor teachng, and, when- 
ever possible, will give due credit to teachers for 
good results secured. Unfortunately, in some in- 
stances, good teaching, if mentioned at all, is re- 
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ferred to only incidentally, and instead of credit- 
ing teachers with good results when found, other 
explanations for such results are offered. 

In the comments of one survey it is announced 
that “one of the most astonishing outcomes of 
the testing (arithmetic) was the demonstration 
that long division is the easiest of all complex 
operations for children.” 

It is fair to assume that this ‘‘astonishing” state- 
ment is based upon the success of the children in 
passing tests in long division. If so, it is evident 
that those in charge of this survey presume that 
success in passing a test is a certain indication 
that the subject tested is both easy to teach and 


easy to learn. Such a_ presumption is false, and, 


therefore, the conclusion based upon it is also 
false. Experience will teach any one that suc- 


cess in passing proper tests is the result of good 
teaching which leads to such a mastery of the 
subject taught that the student is thoroughly 
prepared to meet the test when required to do so. 

When an astonishing conclusion based upon a 
false presumption is reached and announced it 
then becomes necessary to accompany the an- 
nouncement with a “philosophical” explanation. 
Such an explanation is as follows :— 

“This apparently is because it (long division) is 
made up of a succession of operations in division, 
multiplication, and subtraction, in short amounts, 
which permit the children to get rest through 
variety.” 

It is impossible not to smile in the presence of 
this philosophical (?) explanation of a false con- 
clusion based upon a false presumption. Some 
of us can recall the “rest’”—such sweet repose it 
was—which came to us as children when we 
struggled through the intricacies of long division, 
due to the “variety” of the “succession of opera- 
tions in division, multiplication, and subtraction,” 
although we can not recall that the ‘amounts 
were short” except in our answers, which quite 
often were too “short” to meet the demands of 
accuracy. 

A “sympathetic” understanding of the work 
of teachers and a knowledge of the simple fact 
that good results in learning are usually the prod- 
uct of good teaching will avoid false conclusions 
and render unnecessary explanations for such 
conclusions, 

To be “constructive” a school survey must not 
originate with disgruntled members of school 
boards or patrons of the schools who have some 
selfish purpose in mind or some selfish scheme to 
carry out. A survey with such an origin is al- 
most certain to be used in the interests of its 
promoters to oust the superintendent whom they 
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have been unable to control because he thought 
more of principle than position. 

To be “constructive,” the report of a schol sur- 
vey must avoid everything which savors of the 
sensational. The interests of the schools are next 
to those of the home in their importance, and 
the schools should be as sacredly safe-guarded 
as the home against any attempt to injure them 
by parading their defects in the headlines of news- 
papers or magazines. As a rule the defects 
which are discovered by a survey are well known 
by those who are in charge of the schools, before 
the survey is made, and, in the majority of in- 
stances, everything which could be done, had 
been done to remedy them. To make public a re- 
port which leads to a wrong conclusion regarding 
the efforts of a superintendent and his teachers 
to remedy existing defects, and as a result, brings 
censure both undeserved and unjust, is destruc- 
tive, not “constructive,” and deserves severe con- 
demnation on the part of all fair-minded citizens. 
It should never be the purpose or the result of a 
school survey to create a vacancy, or to fill a va- 
cancy when created. 

The “properly conducted, sympathetic, and 
constructive school survey,” commended by this 
Department, has, in reality, in some form been 
carried on in the majority of schools ever since 
school organization and school supervision have 
had an existence. The fact that these surveys 
have been quietly made by real superintendents 
and actual teachers, without any of the sensa- 
tional features which sometimes accompany the 
modern school survey pompously conducted by 
so-called “experts,” is decidedly in their favor. 

In some instances, no doubt, a real educational 
expert with superior knowledge of- the needs of 
a system of schools and with superior judgment, 
the result of large experience, can be of real ser- 
vice to the school authorities, superintendent, 
and teachers in making a “properly conducted, 
sympathetic, and constructive school survey,” 
but no school survey can be “properly conducted,” 
or be “sympathetic,” or “constructive” in any true 
sense, which is not so directed as to secure the 
hearty co-operation of the superintendent and 
teachers of the schools surveyed. 

If the facts are to be known, the only persons 
in possession of the facts must be consulted. 
If beneficial results are to follow the survey, the 
only persons who can bring about such results 
must have respectful consideration. These per- 
are the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. No one of them is perfect, but the great 
majority of them are capable 
worthy of confidence. 


sons 


and in every way 
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If George Washington believed that the welfare of the country required that he should come 
forth from his retirement in his old days to take command of our army in order to defend the 
rights of Americans upon the high seas in 1797 and 1798, what would he do now when all the 
world is aflame, when Christian civilization is in arms, when the rights of neutrals are ignored 
and trampled upon, when Americans are guilty of no offense save the exercise of their privileges 
upon the high seas? Would he leave our shores in a state of defenselessness? Would he forbid 
our Americans to follow their pursuits at sea?— United States Senator Pomerene. 
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SOME REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


BY A, E. 
[Address at the Department 


How to make the good contagious is one of 
America’s greatest educational problems. 

There are more really great revolutionary and 
eyolutionary activities in rural schools and in 
country life than were ever known before, but 
how to make these virtues contagious is the 
problem. 

This places upon educational leaders, lay and 
official, great responsibilities. There are three 
phases of approach which are useless if not 
foolish and censurable. 

For fifty years state and national officials, com- 
mittees of this Association, and experts innumer- 
able have done their best to terrorize people by 
portraying the worst rural conditions. 


Learned experts have made rural school re- 
form absurd = by throwing , scientific 
language into the game. or instance, this 


sentence was recently written by a high-speed 
rural expert: “Rural teachers should observe 
any tendency toward Otitis Media in the chil- 
dren.” 

Within four months I have heard an expert on 
rural schools tell an audience of rural teachers 
that a man was offered an industrial position at 
a salary of $10,000, but when he got there he left 
his spoon in his coffee and because of it lost the 
$10,000 job. Therefore, oh, ye country school 
teachers, beware that no boy or girl in your 
school jeopardize a $10,000 job by leaving his 
spoon in his cup! 

There is to be no improvement in rural schools 
or in country life by making the public throw a fit 
over conditions, or by hurling learned lingo at 
country teachers, or by trying to make a city dude 
of a country rube. 

We need less puttering with rural problems 
and less sputtering about rural conditions. 

There should be less nagging of country folk. 

We need to intern the _ holier-than-thou 
city fellows. 

There should be less reporting on low spots 
and more supporting of high spots, less measur- 
ing of weakness and more treasuring of strength. 

With a vigorous physical system one does not 
know that there are a thousand million disease 
germs floating about him, but a scared man sucks 
them all in like the undertow of the retreating 
tide. 

There should be less irritation and more 
Spiration. 

Brilliant red lanterns on the rear platform are 
for trains that are standing still or going slow. 
The greater need is of headlights on educational 
trains that are plowing through the darkness of 
superstition and prejudice, cheapness and nar- 
rowness. 

There are a few great movements which should 
be magnified and emphasized so attractively as to 
make them easily contagious. 

Of consolidated schools there is no occasion to 


in- 
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speak further than to say that where it is possible 
to have a consolidated school it is, beyond ques- 
tion, the ideal condition, but since there are 8,- 
000,000 children now in rural schools that will 
not be consolidated in their day, it is - vicious to 
give the idea that there can be no’. good rural 
schools that are not consolidated. 

The improvements are: In the teacher condi- 
tions; in the community conditions and official 
leadership, 

Of teacher conditions two. features. are indis- 
pensable, the retaining of the teacher for several 
terms, and the residence of the teacher in 
district in the long vacation. 

Both of these are now acodimniinall in many 
rural districts by providing about five acres of 
good garden land for the teacher, either having 
the district own it or lease it; by having an inex- 
pensive cottage for the teacher on or near this 
lot; by providing the teacher with a good poultry 
yard stocked with a beginning of a_ flock of 
thoroughbreds, and in the case of a man, with a 
pig or two, and a good heifer. 

A woman teacher can get a good share of her 
year’s living off of five acres while the pupils get 
a lot of education by taking care of her garden, 
and she can make her poultry yard quite profit- 
able. I know women teachers who made all the 
way from eighty dollars to $200 besides having 
all the poultry and eggs they need for the table. 

A man can more than get regular salary for 
vacation in this way. All this is being done in 
many places, thus solving the problem of making 
the teacher stay many terms and staying in va- 
cation also. With adequate promotion all this 
can be accomplished in thousands of rural 
schools. Few of you should be here today with 
your expenses paid but for a persistent campaign 
made for three years. 

See what has come from Mrs, Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston’s campaign for the teacherage, from 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s 


the 


campaign against 
adult illiteracy. Promotion of demonstrated 
efficiency is all that is needed. Fewer aimless 


dreams, fewer nightmares and more visions are 
needed. 

Community problems can be solved by a few 
skilful efforts. Consider all young people of 
eighteen years of age and under as members of 
the school in athletics, and in 
jects. 

It is a little thing, but it is big with possibilities. 
Edward J. Tobin and the Chicago Tribune 
builded better than they knew when they adopted 
this rule. 


home school pro- 


All in the district from fourteen upward should 
be regarded as members of the school for social 
events in school and out, summer and_ winter. 
Mrs. Hetty Brown started something of far 
reaching import at Oak Ridge, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 





Continued on page 326. 
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THE GLORY OF FEAGIN 


The age of heroes has not passed. There is 
at least one giant in the twentieth century— 
William F. Feagin is his name and Alabama is 
his home. 

We have referred to Feagin timidly from 
time to time. We say timidly because we were 
warned by men, for whom we have high regard, 
that Feagin was riding to a fall. 

They all admitted that he was an educational 
Napoleon, but that November 7, 1916, was to be 
his Waterloo and that Elba had its gate already 
open to receive him. 

Now we knew these lugubrious prophets bet- 
ter than we knew Feagin, but because of our 
admiration for his spirit we occasionally praised 
his aspiration, but never did we indulge a hope 
of success. 

He started in for a constitutional educational 
amendment, and we knew Alabama would not 
stand for that; and he demanded a county right 
to levy a three-mill tax instead of one, and an 
additional three-mill local tax. 

And when he asked for financial backing for 
the campaign he received a total of $3,000, when 
he had to have $9,000. Fool that he was, he 
went to the bank and borrowed $6,000 on his 
personal note. J 

And he was half through his second term and 
the Constitution forbids a third term. Every- 
thing I knew about Feagin gave me admiration 
for his pluck, but no respect for his judgment. 
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Really I had no interest in the returns of the 
vote, for my admired friends and advisers had 
assured me that the depth of his burial would 
be colossal. 

No one can imagine our dazed surprise when 
we learned that he had won by 20,000 majority ! 

Yes, but how about those six thousand dol- 
lars in notes in the bank? We rejoiced for Ala- 
bama’s children, but not for Feagin, until Christ- 
mas time, when we learned that the people in 
their glory had sent dollars, ten dollars, hundred 
dollars until at the Christmas time the notes 
were all paid and Feagin used the holiday sea- 
son in returning to everyone fifteen per cent. of 
his contribution. 

Yes, but he cannot be reélected next Novem- 
ber! Sure, but on September 1 he becomes 
superintendent of Montgomery County at $5,000, 
with a free hand to make as good schools as 
can be found between the Gulf and the Lakes. 

Here are our apologies to William F. Feagin 
for not earlier learning that our esteemed 
friendly advisers were all wrong and that he 
was always all right. 

Our friends, these friends, officials in high 
places, are discounted as prophets, and Feagin 
has our faith, our prideful affection. 


—— 
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THE ONE OR THE MANY 

Percy D. Haughton, famous manager of the 
Harvard football eleven, and less famous presi- 
dent of the Boston Braves of 1916, protests 
against the over-perfection of baseball pitching. 
Schupp allowed fewer than one earned run in 
a game in the entire season of 1916. 

The trouble with baseball is that it is too 
powerful on defence and not strong enough on 
the offence. The game would be a lot more 
popular with the public if the rules were changed 
so as to increase the batting. 

Mr. Haughton points out that what the base- 
ball public likes is plenty of hitting and lots of 
scoring. Pitchers’ battles present nothing thrill- 
ing to the ordinary baseball fan, he argued, and 
to sit for two hours and watch a flinger mow 
down one player after another without a hit 
grows monotonous from the spectators’ point oi 
view. 

It is not alone in baseball that there is over- 

training. Over-breeding is as _ interesting. 
There are fancy stockmen who have bred Hete- 
fords for beef until you can see no hips, until 
one’s mouth waters to think of the richness of a 
Porterhouse from such a steer, from a heifer, 
even. But they have been bred for beef until 
the udder has almost disappeared, until Jersey 
nurses are provided for their calves. 
_ Educationally there are lessons in all this. We 
have no quarrel with private or semi-private 
schools, but for public schools the larger interest 
in the game is essential. 

The world is not a pitcher’s game. Making a 
defensive success is not what the world cares 
for, especially the American world. It makes 
big business to have big lawyers who can play 
the legal defensive game, but the world needs, 
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and America especially needs, a game into which 
many a man can get successfully. 

We have all been pleading for breeding away 
from mongrel stock in the pasture and on the 
range, but when Fred Field pays $35,000 for a 
Holstein bull he gets a long way from the dairy 
man. 

It is all well enough to breed a new strain of 
Holstein from his $35,000 sire and $6,000 heifer, 
but what the range and ranch need are sires 
that are not so select but that they can raise the 
grade of the mongrel stock. To put a white 
head on every steer on the range will provide 
steak for the home of the wage earners. 

The public schools are not for the making of 
a few educational dudes, but to eliminate all 
rubes. 

To raise 100 pounds one foot represents as 
much power as to raise one pound 100 feet. The 
work of the public school is to raise the 100 one 
degree and inspire the occasional one to go the 
limit, but it is not the work of the public school 
to lift the one the one hundred feet. 
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THE TEACHER’S REWARDS 

Dr. William H. Allen has struck his highest 
high spot in the campaign he is waging for the 
magnifying of the teaching profession. No 
other man or woman has ever rendered any such 
service as this to the profession. Those who 
curse him for his low spots must not forget to 
praise him for his high spots. 

Because of Dr. Allen’s suggestions many col- 
lege presidents, professors, superintendents and 
high school principals presented to their stu- 
dents between the birthdays of Lincoln and 
Washington the attractive features of teaching. 

In a widely circulated leaflet he issues certain 
“Teacher’s Rewards.” Among them are these 
suggestions :— 

Is not the most influential man or woman in 
your neighborhood—town—city a teacher or 
supervisor of teachers? 

Advancement is rapid because the demand for 
strength, vision, sympathy, teaching ability, ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

Private business competes—and bids high— 
for the capacity which successful teaching dis- 
closes more quickly and more clearly than al- 
most any other work. 

Any man who has successfully superintended 
a school system can walk any day into re- 
sponsible private business. 

No other work offers so many opportunities 
for quick development of character. 

The durable satisfactions of life come faster 
in greater variety and stay longer for the live 
and growing teacher than for any other human 
being except the teaching person called by some 
other name. 











A UNIVERSAL NEED 
For the first time in American life there is a 
universal demand for higher salaries of all 
teachers from the grades to the universities. 
When it was merely the “teachers,” the 
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“women teachers,” it attracted little attention 
but now that every college and big university 
asks for increased endowment running from a 
million for Simmons, Wooster, and Lincoln 
Memorial, to $10,000,000 for Harvard and $30,- 
000,000 for Columbia, everyone is taking sotice 
and the biggest daily papers join in the universal 
plea for higher salaries. For this much praise 
May the good work go on and the appeals be in- 
tensified until the minimum wage for a grade 


teacher and rural teacher j 
is $800 and t axi- 
mum is $1,200. apa 
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MILLSPAUGH—MOORE 


Bi a i becomes president emeri- 
en al Sinsaeter sie Normal School and 
cemmnad arvard succeeds him as 

Dr. Millspaugh has been president for many 
years and under his guidance the Los Angeles 
Normal School has become one of the largest 
and best training schools for teachers in die 
United States. One of the worst school plants 
in the country has been exchanged for one of the 
— A school of the old order has become one 
Ms 7 wus of the new order of training schools 

r teachers. A small school has become a 
mighty institution, 

Dr. Millspaugh brought to the school the best 
of experience of a city superintendent, and ad- 
ministrative experience in one of the greatest 
08 normal schools of the Northwest. He has 
rab AS eye Angeles the best of professional 
. a a fs Moore, who succeeds him, will have 

le heartiest possible welcome from the students 
many of whom knew him as superintendent of 
Los Angeles schools; from the faculty, many of 
whom have taken courses under him os 
summer session of the University of Southern 
California; from the teachers of Los Angeles, who 
were ardent and affectionate admirers of him 
personally and professionally when he gave their 
city its national reputation; from all California 
educators, by whom he has been admired since 
his work in the Department of Education in the 
State University of California, and from all ed- 
ucators in America who have followed his pro- 
fessional leadership in Yale and Harvard with 
keen appreciation. 7" 
a — “— to a great institution at an 

ne time. ih Yew Eng ; 
may erp at New England loses the 
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MINIMUM SCHOOL-TERM 


One of the most serviceable of the bulletins of 
the United States Bureau of Education is that 
of J. C. Muerman on “Minimum School-Term 
Regulations.” It is full of interest as well as of 
facts. This bulletin will do much toward raising 
the school term in all states to at least 160 days. 

In the North Atlantic States the actual ocho 
term is 180.9 days. In the other northern states 
as a whole it is 164.8 days. 


Rhode Island leads all the states with 194 
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days, New Jersey 187.8, New York with 187.5, 
Massachusetts 186, and Connecticut 181. 

In the North Central division the order is as 
follows: Wisconsin, 177.5; Michigan, Iowa and 
Kansas each have 172. 

In the Western division Colorado leads with 
175, California follows with 174.4, Washington 
174, Montana 165.4. 

In the South Atlantic States, Maryland 179.5, 
District of Columbia 179.2, Delaware 170. 

In the South Central, Kentucky 139.2, Ala- 
bama 132.4, Louisiana and Texas 130 each. 

The lowest school-term is in a South Atlantic 
state with only 92 days. The lowest state in 
New England is 160 days; in the North Central 
is 146.3; in the Western Division is 125; in 
South Central 117.9. 

It must ever be kept in mind that it is impos- 
sible to have up-to-date figures and all the low 
figures are probably higher than they here ap- 
pear. The higher figures are. probably about as 
high as they will ever go, while the lower ones 
will be steadily improving. 
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COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The state normal schools need to guard them- 
selves carefully or they will have the same atti- 
tude toward county normal schools that uni. -r- 
sities used to have toward them, and a normal 
school president will look no better sitting on 
the lid of a county normal school than a univer- 
sity president did trying to sit on the lid of a 
state normal school. 

A year’s good work in preparation for teach- 
ing is infinitely better than no training, and it 
may be true that some of the things they must 
leave out in a one-year course better be left out 
anyway. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS “NOT” 


Again the types make us say the thing we tried 
“not” to say in our editorial on Dr. Snedden’s 
book. We tried to say that he “does deny the 
right of other people to ‘sit on any lid’ because 
their grandfathers sat on that lid,” but the ‘mis- 
chievous not” got in there. 
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THE ROSE CITY 

Portland, Oregon, proudly wears her title of 
the Rose City. Her cool and sunny summer 
days, thé moist night air, the gentle, balmy 
winds from over the Japan current are the 
glory of the city. Last year more than twenty 
million roses were used in the Rose Festival. 
They came from the hedges which serve instead 
of fences around Portland homes. This year 
Portland will produce a section of her Rose Fes- 
tival during the visit of the members of the Na- 
tional Education Convention, July 7 to 14. This 
will be a welcome never before conceived of by 
any city. It will be hospitality “rose drunk,” a 
carousal of beauty. The roses will be at the 
height of their glory and literally millions of 
these floral wonders will reveal the possibilities 
of the Rose City when on dress parade. 
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JUST SALARIES FOR ALL TEACHERS 

At Kansas City the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation made arrangements for a nation-wide 
campaign for just salaries for all teachers. This 
is the most significant movement in many years. 
We have waged this warfare for a third of a 
century whenever there was a crisis, and all 
educational papers have been more or less en- 
gaged in all of these campaigns, but never before 
has the demand been so great, never have all 
teachers felt the pinch of unjust salaries as they 
feel it now. The country was never so pros- 
perous. There was never so little excuse for in- 
justice to teachers. 
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TEACHERS ARE NOT “HELP” 

The Mississippi Educational Advance has this 
to say :— 

“According to a recent opinion, rendered by 
the attorney general of Missouri on the ques- 
tion whether a teachers’ agency comes under 
the head of employment bureaus, which are 
regulated and licensed by law in that state 
teachers are neither ‘servants,’ ‘help,’ nor ‘a- 
borers’ within the meaning of the statute, and 
hence a teachers’ agency in Missouri does not 
have to be licensed.” 
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DENVER’S BOOST 


Denver Board of Education pays $100 for fifty 
school memberships for 1917, which will give 
the school the Volume of Proceedings. Is there 
a city in the United States that will not at least 
make every school an associate member? The 


Volume of Proceedings is worth two dollars in 
any school. 
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It isa strange age in which we live. The ban 
is put on individual freedom as it has not been 
for half a century, and greater individual free- 
dom is demanded. “Which is which” and “who’s 


who” are highly important questions soon to be 
decided. 


The minimum wage is really more significant 
than the maximum. It is the minimum wage 
that attracts well equipped young teachers. 

No other man in America has the same quali- 
ties for leading in the “mixer spirit” as has 
Superintendent Alderman. 

All Easterners will take in the Yellowstone 


Park one way, and Salt Lake City and Colorado 
the other. 


No city can have teachers as good as the best 
unless she pays salaries as good as the best. 

Every university should faithfully, scientifi- 
cally survey itself. 


“Just salaries” should be the slogan for teach- 
ers. 


N. E. A., Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 


The revolution in Russia comes upon the world 
like a bolt from the blue. It had been known 
that there were dissensions between the Duma 
and the Ministry, and that the Czar had ordered 
the dissolution of the Duma; but that the discon- 
tent among the people was so strong that, begin- 
ning with food riots at Petrograd, it could, in a 
week’s time, win over the army to its support 
and force the Czar to abdicate would have 
seemed unthinkable, up to the moment when it 
happened. That so momentous a_ revolutiort 
could be achieved with so small a loss of life is 
not the least remarkable feature of the overturn. 
It is due to the fact that the sympathies of the 
troops were, from the beginning, with the people, 
and they would not obey orders to fire upon 
them. While the revolution cannot fail, tempo- 
rarily, to embarrass military movements, the ulti- 
mate outcome will be to make Russia a more ef- 
ficient belligerent; for the movement has swept 
permanently out of power the pro-German min- 
istry and has put an end to machinations looking 
to a separate. peace. 

THE ARMING OF MERCHANT SHIPS. 


Formal announcement of the Government’s 
purpose to arm American merchant ships was 
communicated officially to all foreign legations 
on March 12. The text of this announcement 
—a document which promises to become historic 
—bases the action taken on the German decla- 
ration of January 31 that all ships, those 
of neutrals included, met with in certain zones of 
the high seas, would be sunk without any precau- 
tion being taken for the safety of the persons on 
board and without the exercise of visit and 
search. In view of this declaration, the United 
States “has determined to place upon all Ameri- 
can merchant vessels sailing through the barred 
areas an armed guard for the protection of the 
vessels and the lives of the persons on board.” 
This means that every merchant ship with an 
American register that so desires will be pro- 
vided with guns and an expert crew of gunners. 

THE LOYALTY OF LABOR. 

That was an impressive manifesto adopted at 

the conference of organized labor at Washington 


on March 12. By a unanimous vote the 
150 delegates present, representing about 
3,000,000 workers affiliated with the American 


Federation of Labor, and five unaffiliated organ- 
izations, including the four railway brotherhoods, 
offered their services to the country, in the event 
of war, “in every field of activity to defend, safe- 
guard and preserve the republic of the United 
States against its enemies, whomsoever they may 
be,” and called upon all fellow-workers and fel- 
low-citizens, “in the holy name of labor, justice 
and freedom and humanity, to devotedly and 
patriotically give like service.” At the same 
time, the conference protested against militarism, 
held that industrial service should be deemed 
equally meritorious with military service, and 
claimed for organized labor representation on all 





agencies national 


defence. 
A THREATENED RAILWAY STRIKE. 


On the very day in which the labor organiza- 
tions made their declaration of loyalty to the na- 
tion in the event of war, the four railway broth- 
erhoods demanded from the railway managers 
immediate compliance with the demands which 
they made last fall, under penalty of a strike. 
Their plans were formulated for a strike, ona few 
days’ notice, first on one group of roads, and 
then on another, first of freight trainmen and en- 
gineers, and then of those in the passenger train 
service. This demand was made in advance of 
a decision of the United States Supreme Court 
on the constitutionality of the Adamson law, and, 
apparently, in expectation that the decision would 
be adverse. Its effect, if carried out, would be 
to tie up freight traffic, to increase the cost of 
the necessaries of life, and to handicap the Gov- 
ernment in its preparations for possible war. 


THE RAILWAYS YIELD THROUGH PATRIOTISM. 


Monday morning, when the country was fac- 
ing the possible tying up of the transportation 
systems of the country through the threatened 
strike of the four railway brotherhoods, the rail- 
way managers yielded the points at issue. This 
action followed extended conferences with medi- 
ators appointed by President Wilson, and was 
based on consideration of the national peril, in- 
tensified by news of the sinking of three more 
American ships by German submarines. The 
managers told the President that, in the national 
crisis thus precipitated, they joined with him in 
the conviction that neither at home nor abroad 
should there be fear or hope that the efficient 
operation of the railroads of the country would 
be hampered or impaired. They therefore au- 
thorized the committee of the council of national 
defence to grant to the employees who were 
about to strike whatever adjustment the commit- 
tee might deem necessary to guarantee the unin- 
terrupted and efficient operation of the railroads 
as an indispensable arm of the national defence. 
This concession should be remembered to the 
credit of the railroads in the critical days to come. 


A RELIEF SHIP TORPEDOED. 


The latest instance of ruthlessness in the Ger- 
man submarine warfare is the torpedoing with- 
out warning of the Belgian relief ship Storstad. 
The German Government had given assurances 
that such ships would not be molested; and the 
commander of the Storstad, which was on its way 
from Buenos Ayres to Belgium with a grain cargo 
was given a formal safe conduct by the Ger- 
man consul, declaring that the ship would not be 
interfered with in any way by German _ sub- 
marines. The ship carried Belgian relief signs 
on each mast, and the letters “B. R.,” standing 
for Belgium relief, were painted on the sides of 
the vessel. The commander of the attacking 
submarine could have had no doubt as to the 


administering policies of 
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SOME REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 321. 





Official leadership loomed large upon the hori- 
zon when Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis of El Paso 
County, Colorado, began correspondence with 
every child of third grade rank and upward in 
rural schools, It is too great a_ story for this 
time, but it is a new conception of official life for 
a county superintendent’s office. 

Dr. Margaret McNaught started something as 
big as Horace Mann’s conception of supervision 
when she connected up the State Department of 
Education with every child in every rural school 
in San Benito County in 1915 and in Placer 
County in 1916. 

Official perfunctionaries will have passed en- 
tirely when official life in county and state con- 
nects up with every country child individually. 

There are more districts ready to pay $100 a 
month, furnish a teacherage and five acres, and 
stock the place with heifer, pig and hens than 
there are teachers ready and willing to defy tradi- 
tion and do what the country needs as the coun- 
try needs it. ; 

Within four months a county superintendent 
wrote me that several districts were ready to pay 
$100 a month and provide everything needed if he 
could find the teachers equal to the new require- 
ments, adding: “I cannot find them. Tell 
where to go for them.” 

Five years ago an earnest young woman went 
to a state normal school, but it was too traditional 
for her and she would not stay. She went toa 
Department of Education in a State University 
and things were too scientific to suit her and she 
would not stay. : 

She soon drifted into a one-room school in 
California and found the trustees ready to give 
her freedom. They built her a schoolhouse with- 
out screwing the desks and chairs down, built a 
veranda, bought a cottage for $200 which came by 
parcel-post, and there a school to make 
angels sing for joy! 

Two years from the time she went there with 
no normal school or university training she had 
entire charge of the rural summer school depart- 
ment of one of the largest and most scholarly uni- 
versities in America and is now at the head of the 
rural school extension work of a great state 
normal school. 


me 


was 


That was the woman who made many districts 
in that county ready to pay $100 a month and 
meet all conditions if a teacher like Lura Sawyer 
Oak could be provided. 

In selecting one school of the hundreds I do 
it because its four years of great success have 
been attained without any affiliation with any 
other school or institution, without any county, 
state or national connection, without any outside 
aid or backing, philanthropic or otherwise, with- 
out any important extra district expense, without 
the issuing of any bonds, without any bonuses 
from anybody anywhere. It has done more with- 
out these aids than any other school of which I 
know has done with every conceivable aid, 
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A worse school property is inconceivable, a 
worse state of affairs in rural jealousies is un- 
imaginable than was found there by the teacher 
when she signed her contract in July, 1912. 

Last autumn a stranger, uninvited, blew into 
that district and remained for a week, observing 
everything, taking all sorts of notes, asking every 
imaginable question, pertinent and impertinent, 
of the teacher, of the pupils, of the young people 
and older people in the district and in the nearby 
city, and departed without divulging the object of 
this “survey.” 

A month later the teacher was asked to come to 
New York—all her expenses to be paid—and she 
talked at a state association, at a university, at 
all sorts of clubs of women and of men. 

‘Before she was bidden to return to her school 
she received an announcement that a very modest 
society was greatly pleased with what had been 
learned of herself and of her school and she 
would receive a salary four times as great as the 
country folk had paid, that she was to stay in the 
little school, was to have an assistant to do the 
detail school work, was to have a personal private 
secretary, and an emergency fund at her disposal 
fifty per cent. greater than her salary had been. 

It was all done because after studying many 
plans and plants these noble-spirited people, 
these friends of country life believe that it is the 
greatest independent demonstration of what can 
be done, of what has been done, and of the way 
to do it that can be found between the seas. All 
this without the slightest “pull” or “push” on the 
part of any of her friends. 

Wonders have not ceased. Miracles can be 
wrought in the educational world in the twentieth 
century. 

What has happened in four years to make such 
substantial recognition possible? The complete 
triumph under one woman’s influence’ over 
powerful feudists and factionists, local rivalries 
and traditional jealousies. 

The worst school building I have seen ina 
decent community was transformed into the best 
plant I have ever seen made out of an old one. 

All this was done without any tax appropriation, 
but by the friends of the school as a labor of love, 
a demonstration of devotion. 

In the garden by the teacher's cottage home 
the children have each year raised half a hundred 
varieties of vegetables and small plants, and in the 
cottage yard have cultivated half a hundred 
flowering plants, shrubs and vines, learning 
almost everything about everything they raised. 
They leased seven acres of fine field land for five 
years, raising all sorts of grains and grasses and 
orchard trees of many varieties. 

There is a community boys’ band with actual 
achievement which means real earnings at vari- 
ous public functions in the county. 

There is a “Shakespeare Club” of young people 
who do most creditable work. 

There are celebrations of public days at which 
persons come out of the city to enjoy real life in 
a real country community. 

The difference between 


having city young 
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people come to a rural school on a Fourth of July 
evening and having country boys and girls go 
to the city is a difference as great as that of a 
rainbow and a thunder cloud. 

An annual Farmers’ Short Course attended by 
hundreds of enthusiastic people is ‘the first 
establishment of a Farmers’ Short Course in con- 
nection with a one-room country school in the 
United States. The State University has always 
been represented on these occasions. 

It is no betrayal of confidence to say that this 
school plays an important part in Herbert 
Quick’s greatest of rural school stories, ‘The 
Brown Mouse.” 

And now the New York society makes it pos- 
sible for the real story of the real school to be 
told in the real way and all of its virtues made 
widely contagious by the teacher of the Porter 
School of Kirksville, Missouri, Marie Turner 
Harvey. 

Who are these wonder working rural school 
scouts in New York City? 

Mrs. Lucy Sprague Mitchell, a teacher of 
yesterday, inspires a noble woman of abundant 
means to establish the Bureau of Educational 
Experiments administered by Jean Lee Hunt, 
from whose offices in Educational Building in 
New York City a scout like Dr. A. M. Hulbert 
of Park Ridge School fame goes out to seek 
demonstrations like this of the Porter School. 

This is not the place nor have I a brief to tell 
of the vision of Mrs. Mitchell and Mrs. Coolidge, 
whose representatives discovered the matchless 
achievement of Marie Turner Harvey. 

Why cannot all rural schools be as good as the 
1,000 best rural schools? 

Why were there no_ telephones, electric cars, 
typewriters, type-setting machines, automobiles, 


flying machines, and wireless telegraphy one 
hundred years ago? There was everything 


available in 1817 that is available in 1917 except 
the adaptation of brains. 

That is the only reason all rural schools are not 
as good as the best today. Give us men and 
women with brains and skill to adapt their brains 
and country life will be one great joy. 

If medical science had known as much when 
Washington died as when Lincoln died he need 
not have died when he died, as he died. If it had 
known as much when Lincoln was shot as when 
Garfield was shot he need not have died of that 
wound. If it far advanced when 
Garfield was shot as when McKinley was shot he 
need not have died of that wound, and if it had 
been as skilful as it is today McKinley need not 
have died of his wound. 

Why did not physicians know as much in 
Washington's day as in our day? 


had been as 


There were brainy men 100 years ago. There 
were giants in those days, but they were more in- 
terested in their grandfathers than they were in 


their grandchildren. 


They had 1,000 times as .much_ respect for 
standardized Greek and Latin as_ they had for 
standardized and sterilized milk. 


They cared 10,000 times as much for ancient 
history as they did for the doings of their neigh- 
bors. A long time dead man loomed large on 
their horizon, but a neighbor’s live boy was a. 
nuisance. 

If a man had any brains they gave him culture: 
as an anesthetic. It was an accident if a man» 
with brains discovered anything, invented any- 
thing, thought of anything. 

Will 1917 worship the drill that bores or the- 
thrill that soars? 

Will rural schools in 1917 be mineralogical and’ 
geological, fossilized and petrified, or shall they- 
be free to inspire country folk to solve the- 
problems of nature and of human nature all about 
them? 


—— = 
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JUST SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 
State Superintendent, Pennsylvania 





Has the time not come to draw attention to 
the fact that the American people are passing 
through the experience of European nations in 
the days of Cortes and Pizarro? Through the 
conquest of Mexico and Peru, immense treasures 
of gold were distributed throughout Europe. 
The buying power of the gold unit was reduced; 
the cost of living was increased; the common 
people did not know what was pinching them; 
and all who were earning wages and_ salaries 
were in distress because their income did not 
grow with the increasing price of the necessaries 
of life. 

Today this country is passing through a period 
of unparalleled prosperity. Gold in immense 
quantities has flowed in our land from the mines 
of Cripple Creek and the Klondike. The Allies. 
have sent their gold to guarantee the loans which. 
have been made through our banking houses. 
But the gold has not found its way into the 
purses of the teachers. The scarcity of labor has 
caused a rise in the wages of the workers whilst 
the salaries of the teachers have remained sta- 
tionary. Whilst the railroads, the manufacturers 
and the merchants have amassed great wealth, 
the earnings of teachers and janitors have not 
kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. 
Said a janitor the other day: “When I was mar- 
ried, I carried my money in my vest pocket and 
my marketing in my basket; nowadays I carry 
my money in the basket and my purchases in my 
vest pocket.” It was a joke upon the distress 
which has come upon all who must live on a 
salary. 

The time is at hand for a nation-wide agita- 
tion in favor of increasing the salaries of our 
teachers and janitors and, perhaps one should add, 
of our superintendents. How can teachers be 
happy in their work if they are pinched by pov- 
erty and if they cannot buy educational liter- 
ature? The educational press should begin a 
movement to better the condition of the teachers 
by drawing attention to the distress which has 
settled upon the homes and the lives of all who 
must live on a salary. My appeal is to our 





editors who in self defence should espouse the 
cause of the school people. An increase in coni- 
pensation is imperatively needed if teachers are 
to buy the reading circle books and the educa- 
tional journals without which no one can keep 
abreast of the times and avoid reaching the dead 
line in his profession. 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


[Report of an N. E. A. committee of which Charles 
E. Chadsey of Detroit was chairman.] 


Of 1,271 cities reporting, 179 have boards of 3 
members, 4 of 4 members, 365 of 5 members, 236 
of 6 members, 306 of ? members, 27 of 8 mem- 
bers, 97 of 9 members, 20 of 10 members, 8 of 11 
members, 19 of 12 members, 3 of 13 members, 2 
of 14 members, 2 of 15 members, 1 of 16 members, 
1 of 19 members, 1 of 24 members. Only 181 
boards have more than 7? members, and only 84 
more than 9. The small cities having the largest 
boards are those working under special charter. 

Experience has shown that in a small city a 
large board becomes unwieldy. There is not 
enough business to hold the attention of more 
than 5 or 7 men. 

In practice the size of school boards in cities of 
100,000 or more population ranges from 4 to 46 
members. The median number is 9 and the mode 
5. In cities between 25,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion the number of board members ranges from 3 
to 21. The median number is 7 and the mode 9. 

The usual method of choosing boards of educa- 
tion in cities is by election at large. In 1,094 
cities of 1,288 reporting, the board is elected by 
popular vote, and in 194 the board is appointed 
by the mayor or city council. 

In cities between 25,000 and 100,000 population 
79 per cent. are elected by popular vote, 16 per 
cent. are appointed by the mayor, and 5 per cent. 
by the council or commission. 

Of 1,073 cities that elect boards of education by 
popular vote, 975 elect them at large and 98 by 
wards. In some instances a member represents 
a certain ward but is voted for by all the electors 
of the city. Of the cities appointing boards of 
education, 170 appoint members to _ represent 
the whole city and 11 to represent wards. The 
tendency is toward election at large. In fact, the 
ward system of election thas almost disappeared, 
as this method has been found to be the least de- 
sirable. 

Election at large has in practically every in- 
stance brought about a more efficient manage- 
ment of city schools. The ward system has almost 
disappeared, and within a few years will no doubt 
give way entirely to election at large. In 1902, 25 
of 57 cities elected or appointed school board 
members by wards or districts. In 1916 there 
were in these same 57 cities only 9 in which the 
school board was elected or appointed by ward or 
district. 

In practice 86 per cent. of the cities of 100.000 
or more population electing board members elect 
them at large, 11 per cent. by wards, and 3 per 
cent. by a combination of the two methods. Of 
the cities of between 25,000 and 100,000 popula- 
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tion electing board members, 77 per cent. elect at 
large, 15 per cent. by wards, and 8 per cent. by a 
combination of the two methods. 

One of the fundamental principles in school ad- 
ministration is that school-board members should 
not be paid for their services. With a few ex- 
ceptions this principle has been adopted by 
American cities. Two notable exceptions are San 
Francisco, Calif., and Rochester, N. Y. In 
the former city each school board member re- 
ceives a salary of $3,000 a year; in the latter city, 
$1,200 a year. 

The school boards in most of the smaller cities 
have been reduced in size to 5, 6, or 7 members, 
some of them siill cling to the custom of having 
many standing committees. Sometimes there are 
as many committees as there are board members, 
each member holding a chairmanship. What 
these committees find to do is a question difficult 
to answer. Either there is nothing for some of 
them to do or they take upon themselves duties 
that do not belong to them, but to paid experts. 

In many cities standing committees are the 
recognized means of mismanaging the schools. 
Before the advent of professionally trained men 
and women for executive positions the standing 
committees no doubt had a place, but since 
school boards are employing experts in all lines, 
a committee either has nothing to do or tries to 
do what the school board employs an -expert to 
do. A business corporation or the board of 
directors of a city hospital would write ruin if 
they parceled out matters of detail to standing 
committees to act upon themselves or to report 
upon to the board with or without recommenda- 
tions. Clearly the functions of many committees, 
such as those on promotion of pupils, examina- 
tions, course of study, instruction, teachers, must 
duplicate the functions of expert employees of the 
board. A superintendent can make his recom- 
mendations to the entire board just as easily as 
he can to a committee. 

The reports of 130 superintendents show that 
much of the work of the board is done through 
committees. In 23 of these cases the committees 
are not all standing committees, and a part of the 
work is done ‘by the board as a whole rather than 
by any special standing committee. 

The term of office of the city superintendent 
of schools should be of such length after first 
election that he may have time to show what he 
is able to do. A probationary period of one year 
is not sufficient. No superintendent, however 
clearly he may see the needs of a school system, 
can accomplish much the first year. One reason 
why many superintendents proceed so cautiously 
that the schools remain at a standstill is that the 
tenure is so short that to make any radical 
changes would mean for them “failure of re- 
election.” A probationary term of four or five 
years would give a superintendent opportunity to 
make radical changes and time enough in which 
to prove that the changes are for the best 
interests of the school. If successful, he should 
then be given indefinite tenure. 

In cities of 100,000 or more population the 
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median length of term of superintendent is four 
years and the mode four years. In cities between 
25,000 and 100,000 population the median falls to 
three years and the mode is one year. 

The term of the superintendent of schools, it is 
generally thought, should be fixed by state law 
and not by school-board legislation. In 22 of 38 
cities of 100,000 or more population reporting, 
the term of the superintendent is fixed by state 
law or city charter. In 68 cities between 25,000 
and 100,000 population reporting, the term of the 
superintendent is fixed by state law or city 
charter, in 50 by the school board, and in 9 by 
state law and the school board. 

In practically every case the superintendent is 
elected by the board of education. The con- 
spicuous exception is the city of San Francisco, 
California. 

In 66 of the 190 cases the powers of the super- 
intendent are derived in part or in full from state 
laws ; these include city charters. In the great 
majority of cases—indeed, in all except’9 of the 
cases—reported in the letters, board rules supple- 
ment the statements made in these state laws and 
city charter. In 34 cases of the 190 it is reported 
that the definition of the superintendent’s powers 
is explicit and detailed. In 7 of these cases, how- 
ever, the statement is added that the actual powers 
of the superintendent extend beyond the explicit 
statements made in rules and statutes. In all 
the other cases it is definitely stated that the pow- 
ers of the superintendent. are defined in a loose 
and vague way. In some cases the result of this 
loose definition is that the superintendent ac- 
quires by common consent a very large control 
over school matters; in other cases the result isa 
curtailment of the superintendent’s powers, and 
in a number of cases it was reported explicitly 
that the exercise of power by the superintendent 
in any given case depends largely on the chang- 
ing attitude of the board at different times. 
Sometimes the superintendent is allowed large 
latitude, and at other times there is a distinct 
withdrawal of this permission to go ahead with 
tthe organization of the schools. 

In 127 cases the superintendent makes recom- 
mendations with regard to the appointment of 
teachers directly to the board. In 55 cases it is 
reported that the board of education receives its 
recommendations in the appointment of teachers 
through a committee. In some cases the superin- 
tendent sits with this committee as it is preparing 
its recommendations. In other cases the superin- 
tendent makes his recommendations to the com- 
mittee, and the board action following committee 
vaction is usually a formal affair. 

The relations which obtain with regard to ap- 
pointments of teachers are usually the same as 
those which apply in the case of principals. On 
the other hand, in the case of clerks the reports 
supplied by the superintendents are, in the first 
place, so meagre that it is difficult to make any 
final statement. In the second place, it appears 
that the work is done in this case very largely 
through committees rather than in conference with 
the board as a whole. 


In the matter of the appointment of janitors the 
answers in the superintendents’ letters are very 
vague. It appears by way of contrast with 
the answers given regarding the appointment of 
teachers, that superintendents in general have 
very much less voice in the appointment of jani- 
tors than they have in the appointment of teach- 
ers and clerks. In only 71 cases was the state- 
ment made that the superintendent recommends 
the appointment of janitors. In a limited number 
of cases the form of this statement would seem to 
indicate that the superintendent has full charge 
of the matter and appoints the janitors. For the 
most part, however, the board apparently takes 
over this function more completely than in the 
case of the appointment of teachers. 

With regard to the organization of the course 
of study the powers of the superintendent seem 
to be very large. In all except 9 cases the state- 
ment is made that this matter is in the hands of 
the superintendent to make recommendations to 
the board. The 9 cases appear to be omis- 
sions of answers. In a number of cases superin- 
tendents state that they consult with principals 
and teachers, but the initiative in this respect 
seems to be almost entirely in the hands of 
superintendents. 

The making of.thesbudget is referred to as a 
part of the supefinténdent’s duties in 115 cases. 
In a number of these cases a financial officer, ap- 
pointed by the board under the title of treasurer 
or business manager, is referred to. Most of the 
reports are very vague with regard to the rela- 
tions of the superintendent to such a business 
manager. In a number of cases the letters 
state that the budget is prepared by the 
superintendent in conference with a committee of 
the board and the business manager. A number 
of the letters make no statement with regard to 
the budget. In a few cases the statement is made 
that the distribution of funds is recommended by 
the superintendent to the board, and his recom- 
mendation is accepted in all cases by the board. 

With regard to salaries and purchases of sup- 
plies, the information is very meagre. Somewhat 
less than a third of the letters had statements on 
these matters, and in general the statements are 
of such a character that they cannot be tabulated 
into any single category. 

With regard to buildings, 125 superintendents 
report that they share with a committee of the 
board or with the board itself in the responsibility 
of planning buildings. A number of the remain- 
ing reports mention only a committee of the 
board and do not indicate that the superintendent 
has any voice in the planning of the buildings. In 
some cases it is reported that the business mana- 
ger is brought into the conference with the super- 
intendent and the committee. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES S83 


= relief in Murine applications. In the School Room Eyes are often 

ritated by Chalk Dust, and ~ As nyse induced by faulty systems of 
Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
Conditions. urine does not smart —is soothing in its action. 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., Chicago, Sends Book of Eye Free 
on request. Your Druggist supplies you with Murine.,, —a. one 
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e EDUCATIONAL NEWS «s@ 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. : : ~s 
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Meetings to be Held 


MARCH. 


22-24: Northwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. Sioux City. L. H. 
Minnkle, Fort Dodge, president; 
M. G. Clark, Sioux City, sec- 
retary. 

23-24: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Missouri Athletic Association 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. Chester 
B. Curtis, St. Louis, president; 
Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth, IIli- 
nois, secretary. 


23-25: Thirteenth National Confer- 
ence on Child Labor. Baltimore. 
National Child Labor Committee 
headquarters, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York City. 


29-31: Northern South Dakota 
Educational Association. Mo- 
bridge. 

29-31: Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Cairo. 

29-31: Northeast Iowa Teachers As- 
sociation. Dubuque. 

29-31: Southwest Iowa Teachers’ 
Association. Atlantic. Mary C. 
Larson, Corning, president; J. M. 
Ireland, Villisca, secretary. 

80-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondarv Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry E. Brown, 
Keailworth, Illinois, secretary. 


APRIL. 


2-5: California Teachers’ Association. 
Bay Section. Oakland. C. J. Du 
Four, president. 


4-7: Pacific Division of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. A. L. Barrows, 
University of Califormia, Berke- 
ley, secretary. 


5-7: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Fort Madison. C. W. 
Cruikshank, Mt. Pleasant, presi- 
dent; Miss Bessie Bowles, 
Ottumwa, secretary. 


12-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Southwestern Division. 
East St. Louis. 


12-14: Louisiana Teachers’ Associa- 
ation, Alexandria. 


18-14: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Central Division. Bloom- 
ington. 

25-28: Kentucky Educational Asso- 
ciation. Louisville. 


28: Southern New Hampshire 
School Men’s Club, Keene. Philip 
H. Kimball, headmaster Peter- 


boro, N. H., High School, secre- 
tary. 


30-31: North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Principal Chester B. Curtis, St. 
Louis, president; Henry’ E. 
Brown, Kenilworth, Illinois, sec- 
retary. 


80-May 1: Federation of Illinois Col- 
leges. James Millikin University, 
Decatur, Ill. 


MAY. 


4-5: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois. 
DeKalb. 

JULY. 

7-14: National Education Associa- 

tion, Portland, Oregon. Durand 


W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
secretary. 


OCTOBER. 

29-31: Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation, Western Division, Grand 
Junction, Miss Agnes Young, 
Montrose, secretary. 
81-November 2: Colorado Educa- 
tion Association, Southern Division, 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, Jr., Pueblo, 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 

1-3: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Eastern Division, Denver. 
James H. Kelley, Gunnison, presi- 
dent; H. B. Smith, Denver, sec- 
retary general association. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Kansas City. President, 
Ira Richardson, Maryville; secre- 


tary-treasurer, E, M. Carter, Co- 
lumbia. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Straw ballots on 
national and international questions 
were recently taken among the stu- 
dent body, with the following re- 
sults :— 

In view of the existing interna- 
tional situation is it your opinion 
that the United States is justified in 
formally declaring war? Yes—5565. 
No—249. 

Do you believe that the people of 
the United States should be con- 
sulted by referendum before Con- 
gress declares war—except in case 
of threatened ‘invasion? Yes—157. 
No—612. 

Do you favor, in general, the pol- 
icies to date of President Wilson 
concerning the international situa- 
tion? Yes—566. No—236. 

If war were declared under the 
present circumstances and _ volun- 
teers from Dartmouth were called 
for, is it probable that you would 
enlist? Yes—254. No—445. 

If war were declared because of 
an attack upon the United States 
and volunteers from Dartmouth 
were called for is it probable that 
you would enlist? Yes—698. No— 
106. 

Do you believe that the United 
States should adopt a system of uni- 
versal compulsory military training? 
Yes—454.  No—268. 

Are you in favor of immediate 
optional military training at Dart- 
mouth? Yes—583. No—143 

The Dartmouth Summer Session 
Bulletin, just issued, announces over 


sixty courses to be given by a fac- 
ulty numbering over forty. Courses 
are offered in the following subjects: 
Anthropology, Art, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Drama, Education, English, 
French, Geology, German, History,. 
Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, 
Physiology, Psychology, __ Public 
Speaking, Sociology, Spanish, and 
Physical Education for Men and 
Women. ; 

The Junior High School is to be 
featured considerably this year, Os- 
car C. Gallagher, Headmaster of 
the West Roxbury High School, 
formerly connected with the English 
High School and High School of 
Commerce in Boston, and promi- 
nently associated with the junior 
high school movement, will offer a 
special course in this subject. 
Among the general courses those 
most useful to the junior high 
school teacher are perhaps those in 
history, elementary French, and 
English. The three-week course of- 
fered by Samuel Thurber, head 
of the English department, Newton 
Technical High School, on the 
Teaching of English, is aimed to be 
of very practical value to junior, as 
well as senior high school teachers. 

Courses in French, the Drama, 
and Education will be stressed as 
last year. Francis G. Wads- 
worth, agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, will offer a 
three-week course in General Super- 
vision and Administration of 
Schools, The courses for high 
school coaches of athletics have 
been greatly expanded. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


MALDEN. Charles A. Daniels, 
who is believed ‘to be the oldest ac- 
tive school teacher in New Eng- 
land, reached his eighty-third birth- 
day last week. He was presented a 
bouquet of carnations by his fellow 
teachers in the Malden high school. 
Mr. Daniels observed the day by 
teaching a class in political econ- 
omy. He enjoys good health and 
is as active as many men of fifty 
years. He has been connected with 
the Malden schools since 1861, being 
a former principal of the Malden 
high school and sunerintendent of 
schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MERIDEN. Superintendent Da- 
vid Gibbs is working out plans for 
an Americanization plan in line 
with patriotic undertakings of other 
sorts recently put through here. A 
mass meeting was held at which all 
patriotic organizations of the com- 
munity took part. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 
MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Six Baltimore 


boys who refused to salute the flag 
because they were internationalists 
will have to salute it in the presence- 
of their schoolmates and recite “The 
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TEACHERS VACATION 


TOUR 


WASHINGTON 


6 Day Personally Conducted Tour 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1917 


COVERING EASTER SUNDAY AND THE 
HOLIDAY PERIOD. 


Round Trip Rate from Boston - $26.00 
Similar Tour April 20 | 
Also Tours May 4 and 18 - - - $28.00 | 





Stop-over at Baltimore, Wilmington, 


Philadelphia and New York returning. 


For detailed information, apply to Rodney | 
Macdonough, New England Passenger Agent, 
No. 5 Bromfield Street, corner Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD | 


| 
| 
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MENTAL STRAIN 


exhausts the vital phosphates 


from the brain ce 





Phosphates are vital constituents of the 


























bodily tissues. When worry, anxiety, 
overwork or loss of sleep cause mental 
strain, the brain cells are depleted of 
their phosphates, and these elements 
must be replaced before normal condi- 
tions can be reestablished. 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an agreeable form, 
in Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a scien- 
tific preparation which nourishes brain, 
nerves, tissues and blood. Whenever 
mental strain or depression is felt 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores normal conditions 
by renewing the phosphates 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 





RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Rh. |. 


H46 6-16 


















































=——— Up-To-Date Training 


is what every pupil needs. Up-to-date training 
in typewriting means training on the up-to-date 
machine; the machine which represents the 


very latest idea in typewriter progress. This 
machine is the 


SELF STARTING 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


The new Self Starting Remington embodies 
a new feature which has perfected the science 
of touch typewriting; which has added from 
15% to 25% to the efficiency of the typist. 


A Remington invention. Nothing else like 
it. Write to us for an illustrated folder tell- 
ing all about the Self Starting Remington. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


327 Broauwa, New York 
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Give Your Free Text Books | 
the Extra Reinforcement 


OF THE 


Holden Book Covers 


AND THEY WILL | 


_ se GIVE YOUR TAXPAYERS | 
sel cestien. ches TWICE AS LONG SERVICE | 


Be old-fashioned—do as our grandparents did—make 
INSTANT Repairs to any damage occurring to the insides 
of the books (A Stitch in Time Saves Nine) with the 


Holden Self-Binders, ‘“T’’ Binders and Transparent Paper 





(Loose Leaves) (Broken Backs) Torn Leaves) 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
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TWO STANDARD ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOKS 
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UNITED STATES 


FOR SCHOOLS REGISTER NOW 


By McLaughlin and Van Tyne 


An interesting study of the growth and 
development of our country and its insti- 
tutions. Emphasis is placed upon the influ- For 
ence of Europe upon America and the prac- ; 
tical working of the Government under the spring and for regular openings 
Constitution—Civics. ‘ ; 

ve. J Arey ne oa 90¢} In ene volume, 01.00 in the fall. September calls are 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS 
IN ENGLISH Send for Blank at Once 


Revised edition of Firman 





emergency positions this 





now coming in. 








A Language series that keeps ORAL and 
WRITTEN composition in the foreground. 
ei 
a AS ee Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Book II for Grades 7 and 8 


Appletons’ Educational Publications cover 
the whole field of Elementary School, High PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


School, College and Teachers’ Training Texts. 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Duggan’s “THE STUDENTS’ TEXTBOOK IN THE 
ISTORY OF EDUCATION” ALVIN F PEASE, M - 


Klapper’s ‘‘THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC” 


Betts’ “THK MIND AND ITS EDUCATION.” Re- 
vised edition, 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, New York 











Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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Star ms Banner” and “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee.” This was 
the decision of the school board, 
which announced that in that way 
only would the suspension against 
the six be lifted. 


NEW JERSEY. 


TRENTON. Last week was 
“Visit-the-Schools Week” in New 
Jersey. State Commissioner Calvin 
N. Kendall announced its purposes 
in a letter sent to all school offi- 
cials :— 

“I recommend that Monday to 
Friday, March 12 to 16, inclusive, 
be observed throughout the state as 
‘Visit-the-Schools Week,’ a week 
during which parents and others are 
invited and urged to visit the 
schools. 

“Co-operation between homes and 
schools is necessary. It is well for 
parents to know the teachers of 
their children and for teachers to 
know the parents of their pupils, so 
far as the latter may be practicable. 
If parents visit schools and become 
acquainted even casually with 
teachers more cordial relations are 
likely to exist. 

“Moreover, it is a good thing for 
the public to know what the schools 
are doing. One of the best means 
of gaining this information is to 
visit schools and see the children at 
work with the teacher. 

“A concerted effort throughout 
the state to make ‘Visit-the-Schools 
Week’ a success will cause many 
persons to visit schools who other- 
wise would not do so. There will be 
in consequence a better understand- 
ing of the work of the schools and 
a greater interest in public educa- 
tion, the most important enterprise 
in which the state is engaged.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
FRANKLIN. C. E. Carter, who 
had been assistant superintendent 


prior to the death of Superintendent 
N. P. Kinsley, whom he succeeded, 
has already severa] progressive ed- 
ucational measures to his credit, 
among which are _ Professional 
Study Courses by the teachers, Pa- 
rent Teachers’ Aissociation, Voca- 
tional Guidance Committees, the es- 
tablishment of Junior High School 
Courses and the employment of a 


director of physical education and 
athletics. 

OIL CITY. The savings account 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh and 


eighth grades in the Oil City schools 
recently amounted to $28,450.45. A 
study of the tabulation for all the 
schools shows that 51 per cent. of 
the pupils are depositors. The 
proportion of depositofs to the 
enrollment increases satisfactorily 
from 45 per cent. in the fifth grade 
to 58 ne- cent. in the eighth 
grade. It is interesting to note that 
classes of girls make a very good 
showing when compared with boys’ 
classes. For instance, in the sev- 
enth grades in the junior high 
school a class of thirty-seven boys 
has thirty-one depositors with a to- 
tal of $850 on deposit; a class of 
forty-four girls with seventeen de- 
positors has a total of $851.29; a 
class of boys in the same school en- 
rolling thirty-nine pupils has twen- 
ty-nine depositors with $940.40 on 
deposit; while a class of thirty- 
eight boys has twenty-six deposi- 
tors with a total of $3,126.06. 


BLOOMSBURG. W. 
ans, superintendent of Columbia 
County, has organized Community 
Rallies, which have been most stim- 
ulating in an educational way. 
Twenty-six such rallies were sched- 
uled for January. Among the speak- 
ers at these rallies were Dr. Byron 
W. King and Dr. Charles Gordinier 


W. Ev- 


VIRGINIA. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. Major 
Walter D. Webb, M. D., U. S. A. 
Medical Corps, retired, has been de- 
tailed by the war department to give 
a course of two weekly lectures on 
military surgery and hygiene to the 
fourth-year medical students of the 
University of Virginia through this 
session, Instruction is given in 
army administration, camp _ sanita- 
tion, drainage, the prevention of ty- 
phoid, first aid, and all duties of the 
army surgeon. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON. State Superintendent 
W. F. Bond has tabulated interest- 
ing facts on the agricultural high 
schools of the state, as follows :— 

Number of schools now 


Mt ORRTERON * ...55e6 ese 44 
Number of schools now 

ee a ee ee et 3 
Total cost of school plants $1,161,577 
Number of acres land, 

forty-four schools ...... 3,190 
Average per school...... 72 
Monthly salary roll for 

forty-four schools...... $19,141 
Average per school....... 435 
Total support fund from 

county levy (44 schools) 194,832 
Average per school...... 4,428 
Average cost of board per 

WROTE ‘knocc ocdwuuguate’s 6.82 
Number of student board- 

ers paying entire board 

by work .....s..ccccses 166 
Number of student board- 

ers paying part board by 

ES et Sa ey oe 1,176 
Number of graduates since 

SUE: s¢ca >>) anaesebeianon 1,207 
Number of graduates 

teaching in rural schools 328 
Number of students this 

session (1916-17) ...... 5,346 
Number of boarders this 

session (1916-17) ...... 2,859 


Number of counties issu- 
ing bonds for A. H. S... 18 
Amount of county bond 
BER cn n4nbonh s0dsaahas $232,500 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Superintendent Latham has _in- 
cluded in his latest school report an 
analysis of school expenditures, 
which really tells something. Citi- 
zens appreciate a frank presentation 
of facts in intelligible form. 


ARKANSAS. 


LITTLE ROCK. Pointing to 
the meaning of consolidation for the 
rural schools of Arkansas, State Su- 
perintendent George B. Cook says: 
“The consolidation of school dis- 
tricts, as provided in the Arkansas 
Consolidation Law, is simply a plan 
whereby two or more small, weak 
districts can be united into larger 
ones that are centrally located and 
equipped for the best possible work. 
The basis of all reform for the rural 
schools is the problem of consoli- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS, — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 











S TATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 
: SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 











OUR NEW 
Clearance Catalogue 


contains hundreds of titles 
of books from the overstock 


of the largest wholesale 
| dealers. 


Every Book Briefly Described, 
List Prices and Bargain Prices Given 

| In so great a number of 

books, taken from the over- 

stock of the largest whole- 

sale dealers in the books of 





| all publishers, you will 
| surely find some you will 
| want, 

Ready about March Ist. 


Let us send you a copy. 
Write for it now. It is free. 


| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


| Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
| 354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK at Twenty-sixth St, 























EVERYTHING YOU 


(EXCEPT BOOKS) 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Write for catalog. 


NEED 








dating small schools into larger 
ones more centrally located. Con- 
solidation is the plan of maintaining 
one central school, which may be in 
the country, with its area of patron- 
age conforming to natural boundary 
lines. It is a safe, sane, practical 
working plan that has made the ru- 
ral schools in many communities 
equal to those in the towns and vil- 
lages or more favored places.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Several new princi- 
pals have been elected. Charles W. 
French becomes principal of the Par- 
ker High School, which has hereto- 
fore been under the direction of 
Principal W. B. Owen of the Nor- 
mal School. Miss Catherine Rueff 
becomes principal of the Fallon 
School, Fred R. Nichols of the Hen- 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 5°sr°* 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala,, 809 Title Bldg, Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple _ Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bid. 





THE WAY 
10 A GOOD 
POSITION 











THE 









PROMPT 


CHICAGO 


RELIABLE 
ALBERT F. PROBST, Ph. M., Mgr., 205 N. W. University Building 


TEACHERS’ 
ya Ci Om i Oe 





EFFICIENT 





THE 


McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


A Successful School and College Bureau 


3. F. MeCullough Geo. T. Palmer 

Gives discriminating service to em- 
ployers needing teachers and to 
teachers seeking positions. 


Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 





dricks School, Henry W. Sumner of 
the Harvard, Miss Mary McNancy 
of the Keith, Miss Alice M. Hogge 
of the Webster, and Adrian M. Doo- 
lin of the Healy. 


DECATUR. There is~great re- 
joicing in this city. Everything is 
coming Superintendent J. O. Engle- 
man’s way, evidently. The bonds 
for $225,000 building were voted five 
to one. The bonds were immedi- 
ately taken entire by one firm at 4 
per cent. interest instead of 45 as 
was expected, and a premium of 
225 was paid for them even at that. 


KANSAS. 


LAWRENCE. Olin Templin, 
dean of the college at the university, 
proposes the establishment of a de- 
partment of vocational advice, un- 
der the direction of a chief counsel- 
lor, who will be expected to keep 
hhis fingers on the pulse of the in- 
dustrial world, and direct students 
to those fields where there is the 
greatest need, and which offer the 
greatest opportunities. 


MISSOURI. 

GALENA. Superintendent R. E. 
Long, who has served the city for 
four years, declined to be a candi- 
date for re-election, but the board 
of education unanimously voted to 
make the position more attractive 
an salary and in various conditions 
so that he will remain. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
ABERDEEN. Superintendent H. 
C. Johnson has. been elected 
to the same position in Ogden, 
and Joseph T. Glenn,  superin- 
tendent at Milbank for the past 
three years, succeeds him. Mr. 
Gienn was for four years principal 
of the Aberdeen High School, and 

will be warmly welcomed. 


y~ 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 325. 








identity of the ship, for it was 
broad daylight when the shots were 
fired. After thirteen hours in open 
boats in a rough sea the crew were 
saved. 


THE SINKING OF THE ALGON- 
QUIN. 

The sinking of the American ship 
Algonquin, off the British coast, on 
March 12, certainly meets the defini- 
tion of an “overt act” and comes 
near being an act of war. The AIl- 
gonquin was a freighter of the 
American Star line, on her way 
from New York to Liverpool, with 
a cargo of foodstuffs. She was un- 
armed, and there were no munitions 
in her cargo. She was flying the 
American flag, and ten of her crew 
were Americans. She was attacked 
without warning by a submarine 
flying the German ensign. Twenty 
shots were fired at her, the firing 
continuing while the crew were tak- 
ing to the boats. After she was 
abandoned the German commander 
sent men on board of her, who 
hauled down the American flag, 
and sunk the ship with bombs. The 
commander refused to tow the 
boats toward land, and the crew 
was adrift for twenty-seven hours 
before being picked up. Such inci- 
dents confirm the German Chancel- 
lor’s statement that Germany “has 
spoken the last word to the United 
States.” 

THE NEXT HOUSE. 


The question of the control of the 
next House remains as serious a 
problem as ever. It has been com- 
plicated by the death of two mem- 
bers, Representative Conry of New 
York and Representative Sulloway 
of New Hampshire. As the former 
was a Democrat, and the latter a 
Republican, their deaths would off- 
set each other were it not that Mr. 
Conry’s successor will be chosen at 
a special election on April 12, while 
the statutes of New Hampshire do 
not allow of a special election in 
season to fill the seat before the as- 
sembling of the new Congress. It 
now appears that the Democrats 
will have 215 members and the Re- 
publicans 214, when Congress con- 
venes. It requires 218 votes to elect 
a Speaker. This state of things puts 
a special premium upon the votes of 
the five members chosen as inde- 
pendents who, if they were to vote 
together, would hold the balance of 
power. 

THE FALL OF BAGDAD. 


The British forces fighting in 
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General Maude, entered Bagdad on 
March 11, having driven the 
Turkish army before them, from 
one position to another, a distance 
of 110 miles, in fifteen days. In 
pressing this rapid advance the 
British troops crossed the Tigris 
three times. The Turkish retreat 
became something very like a rout, 
for two-thirds of their artillery and 
thousands of prisoners fell into the 
hands of the British. Bagdad is the 
terminus of the railway which the 
Germans had hoped to construct 
from Berlin, thereby gaining their 
long-coveted ascendency in the near 
East. It is an important point, 
strategetically, and its possession by 
the British will probably lead to new 
operations north and_ northwest, 
and a junction with the Russian 
forces. Incidentally, it wipes out 
the memory of the British defeat 
and surrender at Kut-El-Amara a 
year ago. 


ENTER CHINA. 


The Chinese government has fol- 
lowed the example of the United 
States in breaking off diplomatic 
relations with Germany because of 
the unrestricted submarine warfare. 
She has handed the German Min- 
ister his passports, has recalled her 
diplomatic and consular officers from 
Germany, and has seized the Ger- 
man-owned ships in the harbor at 
Shanghai. It is expected that her 
next move will be a definite en- 
trance into the war on the side of 
the Entente Allies. She will not be 
able to aid them by military or na- 
val re-enforcement, but she can fur- 
nish materials and labor which are 
greatly needed. Incidentally, by 
coming into direct alliance with 
Japan, England and Russia, she will 
improve her own position, will re- 
ceive important concessions, and 
will lessen the danger of encroach- 
ments upon her independence or 
her territory. 


THE MEXICAN ELECTION. 


No one can have been surprised 
that the election in Mexico on 
March 11 resulted in the 
choice of General Carranza by a 
nearly unanimous vote. There was 
no organized opposition, and, al- 
though the voters had the rather 
barren privilege of writing on the 
ballots any name that they pleased 
for the office, few availed them- 
selves of it. The Mexican consti- 
tution, recently framed, makes no 
provision for a _ vice-president, so 
what contests there were centred in 
the choice of Congressmen. Some 
of these contests were quite bitter, 
but they were not attended with any 
disorder or intimidation. The en- 
couraging thing is that a real elec- 
tion was held,—the first since Fran- 
cisco Madero was chosen in 1911, 
only to be assassinated tw@ years 
ater. The new constitution, re- 
cently outlined in this column, con- 
tains some excellent provisions, and, 
on the whole, marks a decided ad- 
vance in political methods and prin- 
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Mesopotamia, under command of ciples. 











PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 





picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 3 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


“A Report on Art Teaching in the 
High Schools.” “By James P. Ha- 
ney, Director of Art in the High 
Schools of New York City. 58 
pages. 

‘Agricultural and Rural Extension 
Schools in Ireland.” By A. C. 
Monahan, specialist in rural 
school administration, Bureau of 
Education, Washington. Bulletin 
1916, No. 41. 38 pages. 

“Studies of Elementary-School 
Reading Through Standardized 
Tests.” By William Scott Gray. 
University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 157 pages. $1.00. 

“New Victor Records for Educa- 
tional Use.” 56 pages. Published 
by Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 

Marblehead, Mass., 1916 Report. 50 
pages. Burr J. Merriam, superin- 
tendent. 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass., 
1917 Register. 116 pages. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1916 Report. 323 
pages. I. I. Cammack, superin- 
tendent. 

Plainfield, N. J., 1916 Report. 42 
pages. Henry M. Maxson, super- 
intendent. 


Her Major 
According to Alonzo Ketcham 
Parker, who is writing a history of 
the University 
lowing incident took place in the 
earliest days of the institution: 


- 





Professor Myra Reynolds, seeking | 
registration in the Graduate School, | 


came across a scrub woman in Cobb 
Hall, and asked where Miss Talbot 
could be found. She didn’t know. 
“Mrs. Palmer?’ “No, Miss.” “Presi- 
dent Harper?” “Miss, I don’t know 





nothing about this university, only 
‘rubbing.” President Harper re- 
1 greatly hearing of this. | 





aving, and hailed it as a foretoken- 
ing of success. “Specialization has 
len = + 39 ?? he ] 
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Remington Accuracy Test 


The efforts of the Remington 
Typewriter Company encourage | 
the development of better and more 
accurate typewriting bore splendid 
ruit in the Seventh Semi-Annual 
Accuracy Test held at all Reming-|} 
ton offices. These tests are open to 
all typists who operate Remington 
made machines except those who 
are or who have been employees of 
typewriter companies. The condi- 


tions are that each typist shall write 


for a quarter of an hour from un-| 
familiar matter at a speed of sixty} 


words per minute or better ABSO- 
LUTELY WITHOUT ERROR. 
The prize to the typist who does 
this is a new Remington Type- 
writer. In the January test five 
Remington operators qualified and 
won the prize. These operators | 
ere as follows: Miss Mettje E. 


Middaugh, Kansas City, sixty-five 
words per minute; Lesley 
Atchley, Dallas, 66; Edward D. 
Bernard, New Haven, 60; Miss I 
May Knights, Calgary, 64; Miss 
Georgia Kahler, Seattle, 64. 

The fact that no less than five 
typists won the “error-proof” prize 
is the greatest triumph of the Rem- 
ington accuracy ideal that has yet 
been achieved. In all of the six pre- 
i i-annual tests only seven 
winners had been returned, and 
never more than tw t one test. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ss 


THE AGENCY’S busy season begins in March when teachers are offered their 

contracts for September and continues until schools are well 
started in the fall. Many teachers find it to their advantan to keep up their 
agency registration from year to year, knowing that a recommendation agency will not 
bother them with promiscuous notices of vacancies, and knowing also that they 
will be notified o any desirable B SY teacher it is a relief 10 be able to trust 
position in their line that is open. To the U to a reliable source for information of 
value. To the busy superintendent it is a relief to be able to trust to the same souree for 
recommendation of the right candidates for the places he is obliged to fill. The 
agency can serve both teachers and superintendents to the best advantage when early 


ee ee ee eT tin Salar ie tiga oe 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 











The Albert Teachers’ Agency) ., he gerngae a 
623 Albert Teachers, Agency TEACHING AS A EUSINESS 


. with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Western Office : Spok ang, WASHINGTON. | Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any address 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT. Mer 





ody: ’ introduces to Colleges 

ces RE TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families. 

en superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schooly 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 








of Chicago, the fol-| 


none for registration If you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unio: Squaie, Ne Ry why 


j recommends teachert and has filled l un- 
dreds of high grade positions (1p te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab. 
| lished 1889. No charge to empl cyers, 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartn ent work ip 


High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and College: in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability tc teach some appro. ed tye 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For furhep 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agenctes in Denver and Atlante 





© A. SCOTT & COQ., Pro} rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Rc ston. 


‘THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 





HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for 


superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free 
to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2436 and 2437. 





| 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency °° °°° Freo"DrsehA Senses, Colored 


Co-operating Agencies—Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 
Twenty-three years successful service in behalf of teachers and schoo) officials. 
We operate in all Western States and place candidates from all parts of the United States 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. . 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








4. | 


| We have unequaled facilities for placing 


| WINSHIP . 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | 6 Beacon St. ; ° 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Pan and His Pipes “ 
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and Other Tales for Children 
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By Katherine D. Cather 


Primiiritit 
es 
sine eseeaetoeeseeerens 





Tereeeereareesisvesseece 
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This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting manner the old myths 
and historical tales about the beginnings of music. 
















Contents 


lf. Pan and His Pipes. VT. When Knighthood was in Flower. 
Il. The Tortoise that Gave the World Music. ITI. The Violin Makers of Cremona. 
lll. The Holy Bird. VIII. A Star anda Song. 
JV. The Harp King Alfred Played IX. The Holy Graii. 
I’. Stephen, the Child Crusader. X. The Songs of Hiawatha. 


Following each story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC to vitalize and 
illuminate stories, reading lessons and studies in Literature and Art? 

Music brings the charm of romance into all formal studies; it compels interest 
and leaves a lasting impression. 

In ‘‘Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of the lyre, flute, violin and lute 
are illustrated with appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, flute, clarinet, 
bassoon, oboe, violin, ’cello, lute, mandolin, guitar, xylophone, marimba, bells, 
celesta, cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of which are descended from early primi- 
tive instruments. Bird stories are illustrated with songs by real birds, and with 
faithful imitations cf native songsters. 


ll suited to reading lesson, or to the music-listening period 


“Pan and His Pipes” —35 cents 
at all Victor dealers 


For further information, and for Victor Educational Litera- 
ture, visit the nearest Victor dealer or write to the 


Educational Department 


_—_. 


All of the above stories are we 








Victor XXV ‘ : : 

$67.50 special quotation Victor Talking Machine Co. 
to schools only Cc d N J 
Whee the Victor is not in amden, IN. J. 


use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 


secure from danger, and the bd 
cabinet can be lockéd to pro- 

tect it from dust and promis- 

cuous use by irresponsible 

people. 
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